


















































The Steihaay IS Qa Aroudey fr 
teacker aude prewd. . 


Ku doef Sern . 


Rudolf Serkin, internationally famous pianist and teacher, at the 
Steinway with his daughter Judy, 8, in the Serkin home. The appea 
of the Steinway endures, like a family tradition, from generatior 


to generation. Unexcelled performance is another Steinway standard 


The piano of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 


DROP IN ON HIM—HE'LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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MENC—1959. Following is the schedule 
of MENC Divésion meetings for 1959 
Eastern Jan. 23-27, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Southwestern Feb. 22-25, Wichita, Kans. 
Northwest Mar. , Seattle, Wash 
Western Mar. 22-25, Salt Lake City 
Southern 7, Roanoke, Va 
North Central ay 10, Chicago, Ill 

A biennium interim meeting of the 
presidents of the MENC federated state 
music educators associations will be held 
at the National Music Camp, Interlochen, 
Michigan in August 1959. 


MENC—1960, 1962. For your calendar 
here are the dates and convention cities 
for the next two biennial national con 
ventions of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference: 
March 18-23, 1960 Atlantic City, NJ 
March 16-21, 1962 Chicago, Ill. 
The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the dates given 
above. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL EISTEDD- 
FOD at Llangollen, North Wales, is 
scheduled for July 7-12 in 1959. Compe- 
titions for mixed, female, and male 
choirs, various solo categories, children 
categories, and folk song and dance sec 
tions comprise the Festival. The direc 
tor of the event is W.S. Gwynn Williams, 
whose Gwynn Publishing Company has 
served to make Welsh music available 
7 to the world and the world’s great 
Appiebou choral music singable in Welsh. Further 
information about the competition as 
well as copies of the test pieces may be 
secured from Mr. Williams at Llangollen, 
North Wales, Great Britain 


by Stanley 


FESTIVAL OF THE AMERICAS will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, August 1959, in 
conjunction with the Pan American 
Games III, to be staged in Chicago the 
following month. The Festival will pre 


abilities of young pla le sent a program of Western hemispheric 

ton Ja kN ' y rs. cultural events. Says Arnold H. Mare 

» jac fason and Stanley mont, Festival chairman, “It is proper 

dged expe . y that countries making or reaffirming 

perts in dance band friendship in the athletic arena, should 

ntion has be > at also have the opportunity to become 

‘ en Paid to ranges ke /§ aware of each other in cultural ways.” 
without de ve i 








Specific ally designed for the 
Arranged by Johnny Warring 
Applebaum (all acknowle 
Styling) careful atte 
and rhythm Patterns 


Victor M. Perlmutter, known natior 
sounds and inte 


(racting ee 

restin solo . ting from g0od fat” ally as an artist and for his activities 
Passages, in the cultural fields, has been appointed 
"ee a states -+ director of the Festival of the Americas 
OOOO Among recent appointments to the Music 
. and Ballet Committee are Carol Fox, 
general manager of Lyric Opera Com 
pany; George Kuyper, managing director 
of Chicago Symphony Orchestra; George 
Larsen, managing director of Grant Park 
Concerts, and Harry Zelzer, Chicago 

impresario 





eeetee 
see 


CHURCH MUSIC WORKSHOP spon 
sored annually by the Southwestern Bap 
tist Theological Seminary is scheduled 
for January 26-30. Srecial faculty for 
the event this year will be Charles Hirt 
of the University of Southern California; 
Mrs. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta, Georgia, 
and Everett Hilty of Nashville, Tennes 
see, Southwestern faculty members and 


musical grouns will participate. Further 
EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. information is available from the School 
31 West 54th Street + New York i ae of Church Music, Southwestern Baptist 


CANADA EDWIN_H MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 14 Birch Ave —— Seminary, Forth Worth 15, 
exas. 
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SELMER PARIS Eb CONTRABASS 
CLARINET 


For over 20 years, the preferred 
contrabass clarinet with those who 
compare before they buy. True clar- 
inet tone quality—due to acous- 
tically 
body. Easier to blow and finger. 
Eb key 
permits reading any bass clef part at 
with key 


Hear it with Clarinet Sex- 


correct bore and rosewood 


Special parts not needed 


sight simple signature 
change. 
tet of Paris on London record LS- 


1077 “The Clarinet, Volume II.” 


January, Nineteen Fifty-nine 


Se lmer presents 


“COLOR WOODWINDS” 


for your band... 


Accurately Tuned SELMER 
Eb SOPRANO CLARINET 


Clear full tone, jewel-like 
mechanism. As used in 
foremost symphony orches- 
tras and bands. Hear it on 
London record mentioned 
below. 


New SELMER Mark Vi Bb 
SOPRANO SAXOPHONE 


Developed in collaboration 
with Marcel Mule. Same 
high standard of tuning, 
tone, and lifetime construc- 
tion as Selmer alto and 
tenor saxophones. 





Remarkable SELMER Eb 
ALTO CLARINET 


So easy to play, so rich in 
tone quality, so accurately 
pitched that the alto clar- 
inet need never again be a 
“stepchild” in your band. 





Improved SELMER Bb BASS 
CLARINETS 


Available in 3 fine models. 
New neck tuning slide, new 
bell key placement, many 
other refinements. Com- 
pare price, musical quality, 





Time-Tested Artist Quality 
SELMER OBCE 


Many Selmer oboes built 
twenty and twenty-five 
years ago are still being 
played daily. Maintains 
traditional Selmer tonal 
and tuning standards. 


Outstanding French-made 
SELMER ENGLISH HORN 


Should be included among 
your school-owned equip- 
ment. Price fully justified 
by reduced maintenance 
costs, 80 Important In com- 
plex instruments like this. 


and lifetime construction! 
Also made with extension 
to low C! 


, 





Extended Range SELMER 
BARITONE SAXOPHONES 


Fabulous new Mark VI 
model available in stand- 
ard range or extending to 
low A, giving solid bottom 
to saxophone section in 
most-used key signatures. 
Selmer Power-Hammered 
keys and rib-mounted 
mechanism proved best for § 
school use. 


113i ee 


—--— 
Ors ke re 





ALSO AVAILABLE: SELMER Ad Sopranino Clarinets, Basset 
Horns, Alto and Tenor saxophones with extended high range, 
5 models of Selmer (Paris) trumpets, new Selmer (Paris) 


FREE 

CATALOG 

describing these and 
other outstanding 
Selmer instruments 
yours on request 


Trombone, fine Selmer Flutes and Piccolos. 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA — Dept. J-12 


I am interested in 
(instrument) 


Please send FREE catalog. 
Name 


Address 











TO CELEBRATE THE TRIUMPH OF EASTER 
WITH MUSIC 


RICORDI OFFERS 
STABAT MATER 
by Alessandro Scarlatti 


yprano and Alto Soli, 2 part Women’s Chorus and String Orchestra 
piece by the elder Scarlatti lor those seeking a companion work to 
he Pergolesi tabat Mater with the same executant torces 

1.50 


" il SCOTEe 


(latin only ) 





+LENTEN MOTETS 
$4 Motets pour un Temps de Pénitence) 
or Mixed Chorus a cappella 
by francis Poulen 


universally acknowledged mastery of the choral 


events of the Crucifixion with a 


Published separately 
Pimor Kt Tremor 
Vinea Mea Electa 
lenebrae kactae Sunt 


lristis Est Anima Mea 
(latin only ) 





priate tor kaster 


Che following compositions for mixed chorus are appt 
ind Lenten use and are Baroque masterworks selected trom the series 
‘Choral Classics of the Golden Era 


R1)—Christus Factus Est Pro Nobis ( Jesus Obedient ) %) 


| © Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) 20 


{A—-Sapientissimus Nostrae Salutis Auctor (Salvation’s 
\uthor ) 
DA VITTORIA—©O Vos Omnes (Ye Who Pass Me) 20 


A) 


Ss 


fh ESTA—Regem Archangelorum (Jesus Christ, Our Salvation ) 

GGASPARINI Adoramus Te (We Adore Thee ) 0 

PALESTRINA Salvete llores Martyrum ( Descend, Thou 
Heavenly Dove) 


PALKESTRINA—Tristis Est Anima Mea (In Gethsemane 
{ | atin and English ) 


20 


20 





taster program would also 


oral tavorites 
BURLEIGH-——Were You There 
A. SAB, TTBB) 
PADRE DONOSTIA (Schindler )—Flowery Easter 


Women's V o1ice s (or 3 Solo Voices ) 


Settings tor \TB, 





the above may be had for perusal by writing 


RICORDI & CO. 


r Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada 
G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) Ltd. 
380 Victoria St. 
Toronto, Canada 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
16 West 6lst St. 
New York 23, New York 








THE TELEPHONE HOUR ON TELE- 
VISION will begin presenting a series 
of four special music programs on Mon- 
day, January 12, at 8:30 p.m. (E.S.T.). 
The first program will feature Renata 
Tebaldi, Harry Belafonte, Maurice 
Evans, Gold and Fizdale, the New York 
City Ballet, the Baird Marionettes; in 
addition to Donald Voorhees and the 
Bell Telephone Orchestra. The music 
will include arias from Puccin’s “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,” Saint-Saens’ “Carnival 
of the Animals,” Samuel Barber’s ballet, 
“Souvenirs,” and calypso songs. Later 
programs will be presented on February 
10, March 4, and April 9. The February 
10 program will feature Rise Stevens, 
Gran Johannesen, the New York City 
Ballet, and Duke Ellington and Ella 
Fitzgerald. 


ILLINOIS FESTIVAL OF ARTS. Dates 
for the University of Illinois biennial 
Festival of Contemporary Arts will be 
March 1 through April 5, 1959, announces 
Dean Allen S. Weller, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Events include 1959 
exhibition of contemporary American 
painting and sculpture, March 1-April 5; 
contemporary opera, March 1; festival 
play, University Theatre, March 4-7; 
selected contemporary fms, March 5; 
art lectures, March &, 15, and 22; con- 
cert by University dance division, March 
14-15; Anna Sokolow dance company, 
March 17, and University orchestra and 
chorus, March 23. Other events: cham 
ber music recitals by faculty and stu- 
dents, lectures in the fine arts, and radio 
and television programs 


EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS is the 
title of one of the NEA tours planned 
for the summer of 1959. Led by Walter 
Robert, Associate Professor of Music at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, the 
tour will cover nine countries in ap 
proximately 45 days and is highlighted 
by attendance at musical performances 
at Bayreuth, Salzburg, Rome, Lucerne, 
and Edinburgh. Estimated price: $1,245 


MUSIC AND ART TOUR. From Glynde 
bourne to Moscow, the seventh annual 
Music and Art Tour will cover the major 
festival trail this summer under the 
leadership of D. Sterling Wheelwright, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran 
cisco 27, California, Leaving New York, 
July 1, 1959, the party of music lovers 
will visit the capitals and sights of 
eight countries, including Berlin and 
Copenhagen, with tour extensions to 
Russia, Scandinavia and Edinburgh 
Concert previews and meetings with 
artists abroad will be offered. The tour 
has attracted national interest since its 
founding in 1953, and is again spon 
sored by the adult program of San Fran 
cisco State College 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI PRESIDENT, 
Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, on a visit to American 
and European music centers, stops at 
Indiana University to talk with faculty 
members concerning the establishment 
of India’s first music school at his uni- 
versity. The school plans to give particu- 
lar attention to studies in comparative 
musicology with special reference to 
Indian and Western music. Left to right: 
Frank St. Leger, Dr. Rao, Tibor Kozma, 
and Walter Kaufmann. 
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Vincent Abato 


nguisbed Classical 


<alman Opperman 
it, Autbor and 


ber @ 


3ernard Portnoy 
jard Instructor 
‘cording Artist 
Philip Bodner 


inguisbed 
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rinet Soloist 


Hank D’Amico 


st 


Clinically Tested and Approved by these Fine Artists 


Not often do such distinguished artists act as critics. 
Nlustrated brochure on request. Write Box K 

When they do, as here, they agree MALERNE has 

what it takes...and more. 


When superb woodwinds are needed, woodwinds I a )) sK I YT 


featuring true French craftsmanship and full voice, 
intonation and subtle overtones ...woodwinds 
priced within the student budget, the answer is 
Y 
PARIS, FRANCE & CIB 


DIVISION OF CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. NEW YORK 3, N.Y, 





Gpool Onchestea Series 


CONCERT SiZ 


An outstanding selection of Orchestral publications . . . alive with 
audience appeal .. . specifically designed to meet the creative 
and functional needs of the discriminating School Orchestra. 
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A Superb MANTOVANI Melody! 


SERENATA D'AMORE 


Composed by MANTOVANI 
Arranged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


. 
*. 
-——_ 


= acy’ - 





A Unique Concert Work! = 


THE CONCERTMEISTER'S | =~ 


Composed and Arranged by 


“——— 


— = 
-— —— 


ponent? can 





An Exhilarating Latin Novelty! 


WOODSHED CONGA 


Composed and Arranged by 
J. FREDERICK MULLER 





Pip SF 
Gay and Genuinely Novel Melody! DLE POLLy 


FIDDLE FOLLY Re 


Composed and Arranged by = : / 
CLIFFORD BARNES 


i 
Lt 
“ak , ire 





PRICE ON ABOVE 


Set A $4.00 * Set B $5.50 * Set C 


; a ; j 
J. FREDERICK MULLER [eg | 











Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts! 


advertisers, please mention Mt ATORS JOURNAI 





FREE!... SAMPLE EXCERPT 


See—entirely free—how the TREASURY OF 
SCALES CAN HELP IMPROVE YOUR BAND. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY To: 


Banptanp, Inc., 407 Fox Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK, an observance 
dedicated for Peace and Freedom, is 
scheduled for February 15-22, 1959. 
Music educators planning programs dur- 
ing that time may wish to recognize the 
event by their choice of appropriate 
music by the many masters ho have 
treated the subject. 


SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION IN THE 
ARTS is the assignment in tie U. S 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare now held by Mayo Bryce, 
formerly professor of Arts and Educa- 
tion at San Fraucisco State College. He 
succeeds Ralph Beelke, woo has become 
the first executive secretary of the Na 
tional Art Education Association, a 
department of the NEA 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN and the New 
York Philharmonic presented the first 
of a new series of hour-long television 
programs sponsored by the Lincoln Di- 
vision of the Ford Motor Company on 
November 30. The shows are scheduled 
for once a month on Sundays and bring 
to the medium a great orchestra and 
its dynamic young conductor, as well 
as prominent soloists. It behooves music 
educators to make use of the series and 
to express their appreciation to its 
sponsor. 


CRANE CHORUS of Potsdam State 
University of New York Teachers Col 
lege sang at the United Nations with the 
Symphony of the Air under the direction 
of Leopold Stokowski on November 25 
The work performed was the oratorio 
“Yunus Emre” by the Turkish composer 
A. Adnan Saygun and was an offering by 
the Turkish government n honor of 
President of the UN General Assembly 
Charles Malik and Secretary General 
Dag Hammarskjold. It was a Western 
Hemisphere involved 110 
tudents selected from the S7h-voice 
(rane Chorus 


premiere and 


INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL EX- 
CHANGE SERVICE of the American 
National Theatre and Academy has in 
vited several MENC membe to rve 
on the screening committee of its Music 
Advisory Panel. They are: Helen Hos- 
mer, Wiley L. Hous-wrignt, Wittiitam D 
Revelli, Ralph Rush, and Louis Wersen. 
The International Cultural Exchange 
Service is the Government's professional 
agency for the presentation of the 
American performing arts abroad 


TEACHER AT WORK. Keith Wilson, 
conductor of the Yale University Band, 
and members of a graduate seminar, 
discuss a passage in a Purcell trumpet 
overture. The music they are examining 
was photocopied from a bound manu 
script using a Contoura-Portable copier, 
which can be placed face-down on an 
opened book, Mr. Wilson used the same 
method in research for his arrangement 
of the Third Suite from “Le wournal 
du Printemps” of Johann Caspar Ferdi- 
nand Fischer, early eigiteenth-century 
composer. The arrangement is now pub 
lished by Associated Music Publishers. 
Reading from left to right Horace 
Fitzpatrick, Merrill Debski, Mr. Wilson 
and Thomas Osborn 
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when 


to specify 
Besson wo 
78-70. 
brass 
instruments 


Putting a Besson “8-10” into the hands of a student 
says he has arrived. This happy step is a never-ending 
source of pride for him and satisfaction for the band 
in which he plays. For here are brass instruments so 
sensitively designed and constructed that their poten- 
tial is without limit. That Besson has produced such 
incomparable quality at modest cost is a profound 
tribute to Besson craftsmanship. When you are ready 
to share this rewarding musical experience be sure 
to specify Besson “8-10.” Consult your dealer or the 
new Besson catalog for particulars. From trumpet 


to sousaphone . . . world’s finest brass instruments. 


Desson. 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex 











+ In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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morte Tamme Pees 





Four new albums have just been recorded to supplement our 
‘wo new junior high song-texts, Music Sounds Afar and 
Proudly We Sing. In many of the songs, parts are recorded 
eparately or sung with prominence, enabling the student 
to hear and learn that particular part. A variety of voices 
and ensembles were utilized. Members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony provided the accompaniments. 


Album L71, Music Sounds Afar — A World of Fam- 
ilies and All in a Day's Work contain songs of home and family 
life, and work songs from other countries. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-play 
record 


Album L76, Music Sounds Afar — Special Times is 


1 collection of songs commemorating such holidays as Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, May Day, Easter, and others. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-play 
record 


Album L81, Proudly We Sing — Recorded from The 
Colonial Period are rounds, psalms, and ballads from the early 
period of American history. 1-10” 33-1/3 long-play record 


Album L85, Proudly We Sing — The Development 
of Jazz provides students an opportunity to become acquainted with 
and participate in the musical forms from which the American art 
form of jazz evolved. Starting with African folksongs and chants and 
American Negro folksongs and spirituals, this evolution is followed 
through the Blues, Dixieland, Boogie, and Swing. A jam session is 
featured on the last side. 2-10” 33-1/3 long play records 


Several more albums will be recorded 
from the songs in Music Sounds Afar 
> i @ , 
and Proudly We Sing. Write Music mesma smeenee GoesPant? 
Department for full information. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


THE ® /.- ve 


rhe Musiewriter 
lets you take ad- 
vantage of school 
office facilities for 
inexpensive test- 





PRECISION 


ing, teaching and INSTRUMENT 
performance music 
copy. Your inquiry FOR MUSIC 
is invited. 
NOTATION 
io PR) Trade Mark registered U.S. Pat. Off 
7 ’ . | oC 
het na *” a “ 7 2 ao +! - 
16"? 4 st ri tio Ryy ime berry ie 1 
¥° Ld : “—S wel 7 dé i ‘be ! — 
mf ff om et. # 


Reduced from actual Musicwriter copy 


2915 East Colfax Ave 
Denver 6, Colo., U.S.A 


Music Print Corporation 
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NEW YORK CITY EDITORIAL INFOR- 
MATION CENTER of the National Edu- 
eation As:ociation was opened at 375 
Park Avenue on October 2, 1958. The 
new office in the center of the mass 
media (press, radio, TV and movie) 
representatives, where it will provide 
accurate educational information of all 
types, including, of course, MENC ac- 
tivities, 


FIRST CONGRESS FOR MUSICAL EDU- 
CATION was held in Santiago, Chile, 
during the week of August 17, 1958. Or- 
ganized by the Musical Education Asso- 
ciation under the auspices of the Faculty 
of Music of the Universty of Chile and 
Cultural Department of the Ministry of 
Education, the Congress made a study 
of the status of music education in Chile. 
189 teachers participated and made plans 
for improving music education in Chile. 


SYLVESTA WASSUM, associate pro- 
fessor of music at UCLA, represented 
the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence at the inauguration of M. Norvel 
Young as Third President of Pepper- 
dine College in Los Angeles, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1958, 


VERMONT MUSIC EDUCATORS. The 
Vermont MEA re-elected Evelyn Spring- 
stead as president and Paul Williams as 
vice-president at their October meeting 
in Barre. Jack W. Alexander, Windsor, 
and Richard A. Gader, Plainfield, as- 
sume the duties of secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, replacing May L. 
Willard of Derby and Carolyn Simmons 
of Bethel. 


OREGON MUSIC EDUCATORS. Newly 
elected officers for the Oregon MEA are 
as follows: President—Mrs. Louise 
Huckba, Portland; first vice-president 
Dave Petrasso, Oswego; second vice- 
president—Al Robertson, Beaverton. Max 
D. Risinger, Eugene, is immediate past 
president. 


MISSOURI. Through an oversight the 
meeting of the State High School Music 
Festival, to be held at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, April 23-25, 1959, 
was omitted from the Calendar of Ac 
tivities for the state of Missouri (page 
12, September-October MEJ). This is to 
be the largest of Missouri’s music festi 
vals, with 12,000 students participating 





MUSIC PUBLISHER Neil A. Kjos of 
Neil A. Kjos Musie Co., Park Ridge, 
Illinois, visited the University of Miami 
(Coral Gables, Florida) School of Music 
in November, to complete negotiations 
for publishing five new compositions for 
clarinet by Laurence Tremblay (second 
from right), who heads the school’s 
woodwind department. Escorting Mr. 
Kjos on campus are, left to right: 
Joseph Tarpley, associate dean of the 
music school; John Bitter, dean and 
conductor of UM’s symphony orchestra; 
Mr. Kjos; Mr. Tremblay, and T. C. Col- 
lins, professor of music education and 
woodwind instruments and chairman of 
the Music Education Department. 
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“Publications of, 


VITALITY and PERCEPTION 





THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO (Overture) — MOZART 


arr. Earl Slocum, arranger of the highly successful band version of 
TOCCATA by Frescobaldi. 
A superb transcription for band, of the delightful, melodic and fast moving uni- 


versaly-known Mozart Overture. 
Full Band $10.00; Symphonic Band $14.00; (Each Set Includes Full Score); Full 


Score (Sep.) $2.50 
TIMPAT (for Solo Tympani and Band) — ROBERT LEIST 


An imposing concert piece featuring a wealth of melodic and rhythmic contrasts. 
Includes an exciting solo for either three tympani or two tympani. 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 


COWBOY RHAPSODY — MORTON GOULD, 


arr. David Bennett 

Topical, exciting program fare by one of America's most distinguished composers. 
Music that is truly Americana, based upon several familiar folk-tunes. 

Standard Band $6.50; Full Band $8.50; Symphonic Band $12.00; Full Score, with 


Sets $1.50, Separately $2.00 
For ORCHESTRAS: Cowboy Rhapsody, in a distinctive orchestral setting, is avail- 
able from the Mills Music Rental Library. 


GAUCHO CARNIVAL — HELMUT ZACHARIAS, 
arr. Floyd E. Werle 


A sparkling rhythmic number with exciting percussion effects, by one of Europe's 


outstanding composers. 
Full Band $6.00; Symphonic Band $8.50; Conductor's (Cond.) Score $1.00 


LEMONS AND LIMES (Bolero) — RAFAEL DE LEON 
and QUIROGA, arr. Floyd E. Werle 


An exhilerating Spanish composition with inventive scoring for all sections. 
Full Band $5.00; Symphonic Band $7.50; Condensed (Cond.) Score $1.00 


THE FIRST DAY OF SPRING — LEROY ANDERSON 


An imaginative and tasteful composition of rich melodic beauty. Ideal program 


material for the spring season. 
Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00, (Each Set includes Full Score and Piano 


Conductor); Full Score (Sep.) $1.00 


New For Band! 
THE WALTZING CAT — LEROY ANDERSON 


An entrancing melodic waltz with a variety of instrumental scoring and delightful 
descriptive effects. 

BAND: (Transcribed by Philip J. Lang) 

Full Band $7.50; Symphonic Band $9.50 (Each Set includes Full Score); Full Score 
(Sep.) $2.00°ORCH: Set A $3.00; Set B $4.50; Set C $6.00 





* Visit our Exhibit at the MENC Regional Meetings * 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Ithaca College School of Music 


Ithaca, N.Y. 


Craig McHenry, Dean 


SUMMER... 1959 


MUSIC IN EUROPE ... JULY IsteAUGUST 31... 
% hours graduate or undergraduate credit 

Leader: Dr. John MacInnes—-Musician and Historian 

Opening 2 weeks of Salzburg Festival and 2 weeks instruction at 
Mozarteum Summer Academy, Bayreuth, Holland, Munich, 
Verona and Stratford Festivals 

Conferences at American Conservatory at Fontainebleau, Chigi Acad- 
emy-—Siena, Institute of Electronic Music-—Cologne, St. Cecelia 
Academy Rome, Dreilinden Conservatory-—Lucerne. 

Opening week at Edinburgh Festival and one week instruction with the 
Music Faculty of Edinburgh University. 

Concerts, Operas, Seminars, Museums, Hotels, Meals, Tuition and KLM 
Air Transportation 


All Inclusive: $1490.00 
Write: Study Abroad 
250 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
or Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College 





WORKSHOPS IN ITHACA 
JUNE 23 thru JULY 3 
3 hours credit 
Klementary Music (Elementary Teachers or Music Specialists ) Celia 
Slocum and Staff 
General Music——Helene Wickstrom and Kathryn North 
Choral Music Don Craig, Director 
Strings Del Purga, Director 
Bands Walter Beeler Director 
Woodwind Repair Don Wells- 1 hour credit 
Audio-Visual Education Edward Moy—1 hr. credit. 





SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6 thru AUGUST 14 
& hours credit 
Master Degree In Service Teacher Certification Programs. 


Write: Director of Graduate Studies, Ithaca College. 
for detailed information. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 
Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B. and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. 
degree. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Sommer Term DOFMitories for women. Catalog on request. . Sion 
y Member of Notional Association of Schools ef Music Sept. 21 
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Looking 
Into 


THE NEW BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES 
has made its appearance with the is 
suance of the Kindergarten Book, Book 
Seven, Book Eight and a_ Teachers 
Manual for the latter two volumes. Ad- 
vance copies have just been received 
from the Summy-Birchard Publishing 
Company, 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illionis. Reviews will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the Music Educators 
Journal. 


HOW GOOD ARE YOUR SCHOOLS? 
asks a 32-page booklet developed jointly 
by 23 of the NEA units (including 
MENC). A result of the increasing con- 
cern for quality education in our 
schools, the material is presented in 
question form for use in study groups 
of citizens’ committees. Available from 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 10 for $1.00; 100 
for $7.00. 


NEW FLUEGELHORN made by Getzen 
is now in production in answer to the 
increased demand for the full-voiced 
instruments. The new model 95 lists at 
$138.50 including case. Full particulars 
are available from Getzen, Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin. 


“FILMS ON MUSIC AND DANCE,” a 
new 12-page folder listing more than 40 
feature films for rental and shorts for 
rental or sale may be obtained at no 
cost to institutions from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York; Film Center, Inc., 20 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, 
or Western Cinema Guild, Inc., 381 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


A NOTE SELECTOR which slips easily 
over a pitch pipe so as to make a pre 
determined pitch easy to find in the dark 
is now available. Priced at 60c, it is a 
product of the Wm. Kratt Co., 988 John 
son Place, Union, New Jersey. 


A CATALOGUE OF STRING BASS LIT- 
ERATURE has recently been published 
by Murray Grodner of the Indiana Uni 
versity School of Music faculty. Offer- 
ing a complete listing of solos, etudes, 
methods and chamber music for the 
string bass, the catalogue is available 
for $2.00 from Box 91, Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Music, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 


“THE VAN CLIBURN LEGEND,” being 
written by Abram Chasins, author of 
“Speaking of Pianists” and music direc- 
tor of WQXR, the radio network of 
The New York Times, is scheduled for 
release in April to coincide with the anni- 
versary of the young pianist’s triumph 
in the International Tchaikowsky Piano 
Competition in Moscow last year. Pub- 
lisher of the biography is Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


OLYMPIC TYMPANI, new products of 
the Slingerland Drum Company, feature 
suspended parabolic, copper kettles, new 
pedal action and clutch, larger roller 
whvels and brakes as standard equip- 
ment. For list prices see your Slinger- 
land dealer or write Slingerland Drum 
Co., 1825 Belden Avenue, Chicago, Ili 


nois 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Wilfred C. Bain, Dean 





AN INSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CAREERS IN MUSIC 


Music activities for the summer include: 


Music in American Schools (four two-week conference : ; eae 
Some of the artist-teachers and scholars on the distin- 











music education) beginning June 15; Indiana University : ~ 
High School Music Clinic (high school band, orchestra guished faculty of 85 are: 
and chorus) July 4 through 12: School for High School Willi Apel, Joseph Battista, Hans Busch, Sidney Foster, 
Solo Singers, July 12 through 18; Master Class Workshop Roy Harris, Dorothy Kelley, Tibor Kozma, Charles Kull 
in Voice, June 15 through June 26; Master Class in Piano, man, Newell Long, Virginia MacWatters, Thurber Madi 
June 22 through July 3; Master Class Workshop in Orches son, Dorothee Manski, Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, Fran 
tral Instruments, July 6 through July 17: Master Class St. Leger. Mildred Parks, Maurice Shadley, Janos Starket 
Workshop in Composition, Musicology, and Theory, Jul) lack Watson, Ede Zathurecezky, and the members ot the 
20 through 31. Festival performances of Handel’s Joshua Berkshire String Quartet and the American Wind Qui 
lo C6 als ar che he lusic CONnce s by facul stu ° or . 
' ital and chamber must maere ' ;' Over 220 courses in twelve different fields! 
dents, and guest artists 
For full information please write Wilfred C, Bain, Dean. 
ryy VOU Ty. ‘gray 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
4k v J wah 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
4 Je A 
Kvanston. [llinots George Howerton. Dean 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
A Five-Week Preview of College Life 
June 28—August | 
—classes in music theory, literature and choral techniques 
—chorus, orchestras. bands, chamber ensembles 
—private instruction 


Thor Johnson, Director of Orchestras; John Paynter, Director of Bands; George Howerton, Summer Chorus Director 


Brochure and application information available from Theodore Thorson 


School of Music. Northwestern University. Evanston, Ill 








lunnary, Nineteen Lifty-nine 
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Now Accepting College and High School Educational Engagements 
ALFRED 


GALLODORO 


Reed Instrument Virtuoso 
Clarinet * Saxophone « Bass Clarinet 


Columbia and Concert Hall Records 
Selmer Instruments Exclusively 





Featured soloist on many nationwide tours 
with Paul Whiteman — first saxophonist of 
the ABC network in New York—symphony 
clarinetist under Toscanini and Stokowski— 
Mr. Gallodoro is master of every type of 
musical program. 

In addition to his regular concerts and 
recitals, Mr. Gallodoro is now accepting a 
limited number of educational engagements 
at schools and colleges. In conjunction with 
these band or orchestra solo appearances, 
he is prepared to conduct clinic-demonstra- 
tions both instructive and stimulating to 
student woodwind players. 

For complete detaiis, write 

CONCERT ENTERPRISES 


154 New York Ave., Freeport L.!., New York 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, 
Church Music, Theory and Composition, History 
and Literature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Educa- 
tion. The B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., 
and Ph.D. degrees may be earned in severa: of these 
areas. Music Education plays a prominent part in 
the curriculum of the Division of Music. Special 
emphasis is placed upon performance as well as 
teaching techniques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 











Massachusetts. 
A NEW FOLDING CHAIR of ¢ ontempo 
—— . . rary Design has been produced in several 
lilinois Wesleyan University models by the Brewer-Titchener Corpora 
tion of Cortland, New York. The Carib 
1959 bean model of rolled carbon steel with 


perforated panels is designed for use 


EUROPEAN MUSIC TOUR “ther indoors or out 


Visit Seven Countries and “VIOLIN MAKING in Europe and Violin 
: ‘ " Adjusting in the U.S.A.,” an educational 
Major Music Festivals film strip with accompanying sound tape 


and pamphlet has been produced by the 
educational department of Scherl & 
Roth, Inc. The narration is by Frank W. 
Hill, President of American String 
Dr. Carl M. Neumeyer, Teachers Association, Prints are obtain 
able without cost for a ten-day period or 
purchasable for $35 from the Education 
Bloomington, Illinois al Department. 1729 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


For information write 


IHinois Wesleyan University 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY MUSIC DIC- 
TATION SERIES of recordings, prepared 
by A. Kunrad Kvam and produced by 
Music Minus One, provide repeated op- 
portunity for students to train their ears 
by translating recorded sound into 
notation. 


1959 CRS AUDIO-VISUAL CATALOG, 
edited by Warren S. Freeman, is now 
off the press and may be secured by 
educators and librarians at no expense, 
if requested on official letterheads. 
Others interested in this annotated list 
of phonograph records may send 25c in 
coin or stamps to Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13, New York. 


CHOIR ROBE FABRICS CATALOGUE, 
which includes 170 swatches of materials 
and a handy Fabric-Viewer for visualiz- 
ing the look of an actual gown, is now 
available from Collegiate Cap and Gown 
Company, 1000 N. Market Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BROADCASTS, 
now in their 3lst year, have as their 
current theme, “Music Makes a Map.” 
A teachers’ manual and a music map of 
the world, designed for classroom use, 
have been prepared. Correspondence re- 
garding these programs should be ad- 
dressed to the Standard School Broad- 
cast, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, 
California, 


PRO ART ETUDE LIBRARY is a new 
series of publications of interest to 
piano teachers. Compiled and edited by 
John W. Ward, the series represents such 
composers as Kohler, Gurlitt, Duvernoy, 
and Doring. 


SELMER EDUCATIONAL AIDS BRO- 
CHURE is now available from H. & A 
Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. Nilo 
Hovey, Selmer educational director, 
points out that the materials described 
in the pamphlet are designed merely to 
suprlement those available from  pub- 
lishing houses. Sample materials are 
available to school band and orchestra 
directors. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING 
MATERIALS, a 1959 publication of the 
Division of Surveys and Field Services 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is now available 
This edition, containing over  four- 
thousand entries, costs $1.50. 


A BRAILLE MUSIC CHART, a primer 
of Braille music, dictionary of Braille 
symbols, and a key to Braille music 
notation are available from the Ameri 
ean Printing House for the Blind, 1839 
Frankfort Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE WIND MUSIC SOCIETY, a British 
organization founded in March 1957, 
with the aim of fostering a greater in 
terest in wind music, should be noted 
by American bandsmen. A Catalogue of 
Wind Music is in preparation for dis- 
tribution to members. Those desiring 
more information may write to the 
Hon. Treasurer, 45 Redbourne Avenue, 
London N.3, England. 


PIANO KEYBOARD KIT that provides a 
four-octave cardboard keyboard and 
music rack that doubles as a music car 
rying case is being made available by 
the National Piano Manufacturers Asso 
ciation. It may be obtained for 35 cents 
from piano dealers or in quantities of 
twelve or more from the Association at 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


JUNIOR WOODWIND CHOIR and Jun- 
ior Brass Choir are two volumes of en- 
semble pieces for beginning instrumen- 
talists prepared by Francis Findlay and 
published by the Cundy-Bettoney Com- 
pany. Free reduced scores are available 
from the publisher at 96 Bradlee Street, 
Hyde Park 36, Massachusetts. 
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SHOWCASE FOR SYMPHONIC BAND, 
a new series of LP recordings offering a 
“catalog in sound” of current composi- 
tions for band, has been produced by 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company. 
Available in stereo or monaural discs 
with free condensed scores, the series 
features the Chicago Symphonic Band 
and the Oklahoma City University Band 
conducted by Herman Clebanoff and 
James Neilson. 24 contemporary compo- 
sitions are presented on the first three 
records 


“A SUGGESTED KEYBOARD EXPERI- 
ENCE LESSON PLAN,” a new aid de- 
veloped by Marion Egbert with the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Fay Templeton Frisch and 
Dorothy Bishop of the MENC Piano Com- 
mittee, is available at no cost from the 
American Music Conference, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
School system superintendents who 
would like to arrange keyboard experi- 
ence workshops for teachers may -indi- 
cate this in the letter requesting book 
lets. 


“ST. OLAF STYLE” riser is a new angle 
standing chorus riser now in production 
by the Wenger Music Equipment Com 
pany, Owatonna, Minnesota. Designed 
to the specifications of St. Olaf’s Olaf 
Christianson, the new 5-unit set is cut 
so as to permit the same number of 
singers on each row and to bring the 
ends of the choir around toward the 
director more sharply. 


GENERAL MUSIC IN THE SEVENTH 
GRADE is a 1958 publication of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, Division of In- 
structional Services. It contains an over 
view of expected elementary § school 
music experiences, the characteristics 
of the seventh grader, and five units 
designed to expand the musical horizons 
of the pupils. Sample lesson plans are 
included, as are indexes of songs, record- 
ings and films referred to in the guide, 





NASM ELECTIONS held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, at the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, resulted in Thomas 
Gorton of the University of Kansas 
succeeding E. William Doty of the 
University of Texas as Association presi- 
dent. Burnet C. Tuthill of Memphis Col- 
lege, long time secretary and one of the 
founders of NASM, has become secretary 
emeritus and his responsibilities as- 
sumed by Thomas Williams of Knox 
College. Duane Branigan of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois is the new vice-president, 
and Frank B. Jordan of Drake University 
the new treasurer 

In the picture, left to right: Thomas 
Gorton, president; Duane Branigan, vice- 
president; Burnet C. Tuthill, retiring 
secretary; Thomas W. Williams, secre 
tary, and Frank B. Jordan, treasurer 
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PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


College of Music 


PETER MENNIN, Director 





The Peabody, oldest privately endowed school of 


music in the United States, with its distinguished 
faculty of artist-teachers, offers complete training 
in all branches of music for the beginner or the 
advanced student. 





Concert Career * Composition * Opera * Musical 
Comedy * Church Music * Music Education 


The graduate program offers a Master's degree in 
Church Music, Applied Music and Music Education 


Degrees offered: B. Mus., M. Mus., Certificate, 
Diploma. Academic Affiliation with The Johns 
Hopkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. 


Write for Catalog: 
The Registrar: 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Member, National Association of Schools of Music, and Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 











millikin university 
school of music 


decatur, illinois 


bachelor and master degrees in music education 
bachelor of music 


majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 
and sacred music 


master of music 
majors in all applied fields 
theory and composition 


summer session, june 8—july 31, 1959 
graduate assistantships 


oddress dean horry b. welliver 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of the Summer Session 


Training Young Musicians for Professional Careers 


Offering undergraduate and graduate programs of 
study leading to degrees in Applied Music, Composi- 
tion, History of Music, Theory, and Public School 
Music, and a graduate program in Church Music. 


For students majoring in Public School Music an 
unusual opportunity to develop performing ability 
under the instruction of artist-teachers while pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 


Residence Halls for Men and Women. 
—— ~ 


Applications now being considered for 1959 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, Director of Admissions 
Eastman School of Music—Rochester 4, N. Y. 











REALLY SEE EUROPE! 


1 my personally guided 7th Ar 


Festivals Sight Ir 





ribet 


i c her ea 
FREE FOLDER MLE 





on. D. 5. WHEELWRIGHT 


an Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-M.€., Caiifornia 





Highest rated 
in the 


United States 


EFatimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished 

Any publisher 


our reference 


wUer 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET-CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 
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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Founded in 1867 
IAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC 
In All Fields 

ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 

In Applied Music 
Students preparing for careers in Mu 
sic Education and Therapy receive 
thorough traiming in applied music, 

theory, history and literature 


CHORUS 


Lorna Cooke de Varon, Conductor 
OPERA 
Boris Goldovsky, Director 
ORCHESTRA 
Richard Burgin, Conductor 


r information regarding admission 
md scholarships writ 


Dean Chester W. Williams 
290 Huntington Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








JOHN HAY FELLOWS PROGRAM. 
Over 60 outstanding public high school 
teachers will be appointed John Hay 
Fellows during 1959-60. They will be on 
leave from their schools and have a 
year’s study in the humanities at Chi 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern 
and Yale Universities. The original pro- 
gram has been in operation since 1952 at 
Columbia and Yale, and eight of the 
present Fellows are in music. Observers 
have called the John Hay Fellowships 
“the equivalent of Rhodes Scholarships 
and Guggenheim Awards for high school 
teachers.” Teachers will be _ selected 
from public high schools in the states of 
Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mis 
souri, New York (outside metropolitan 
New York City), North Carolina, Uhio, 
Pennsylvania (as far east as Williams 
port, Harrisburg and York), Texas, 
Washington, and the District of Colum 
bia. To each teacher will be given a 
stipend (not less than $4,500) equal to 
the salary he receives in his school. 
In addition, the Whitney Foundation 
states, travel expenses and tuition will 
be paid. Interested teachers should com 
municate with their school administra- 
tors and then with Dr. Charles R. Kel- 
ler, Director, John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York, 


50 GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS will 
be awarded by the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester 
for the 1959-60 academic year. The 
values of the awards will range from 
$500 to $2,200, depending on the service 
rendered by the applicant. Further in 
formation may be secured from Edward 
H. Easley, Director of Admissions, East 
man School of Music, Rochester 4, New 
York. Deadline for applications is March 
1, 1959. 


SINFONIAN COMPOSITION CONTEST 
for 1960 has been announced. Open to 
all Sinfonians, the contest is divided 
into undergraduate (for active chapter 
members) and graduate (for Sinfonia 
Alumni members) divisions. Prizes are 
$100 and $150 respectively. Works may 
be in any one of eight classes of instru 
mental or vocal composition. Further 
information may be secured from Price 
Doyle, Executive Secretary, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 


ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION CON- 
TEST, sponsored by the Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony Orchestra, Galesburg, IIli- 
nois, is offering $250 in cash for the 
orchestral composition adjudged to have 
the most merit. The winning piece will 
receive its first public performance on 
May 17, 1959, by the Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony Orchestra. Judges in the first 
annual Orchestral Composition Contest 
are Erno Daniel, musical director, 
Wichita Falls (Texas) Symphony Or 
chestra; Albert Johnson, conductor, 
Florence (South Carolina) Symphony 
Orchestra, and Donn Mills, conductor, 
Knox-Galesburg Symphony Orchestra 
Scores must be received by February 1, 
1959. For further information and en 
trance requirements, address Donn 
Mills, Musical Director, Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony Orchestra, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois. 
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“An incomparable experience, a lifetime of memories’ 


THE ALL-AMERICA CHORUS 


1959 EUROPEAN CONCERT TOUR, JUNE 29-AUGUST 21 
Recent Press Comments 


In all its renditions, the chorus demonstrated The 1959 itinerary includes the principal cities in England, 
a remarkable degree of tonal culture and tech- / 5 
nical perfection. Dr. Dash has created a malle- 
able, dynamic, and extraordinarily versatile in- 
strument with which he can earn here in : 
Europe top henors for his country.—Rhein- land. Monaco and I rance., 
Neckar Zeitung, Heidelberg, Germany. 
. + . 


Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 


The art of Conductor James Allan Dash was . . . P 
thrilling and spectacular. His gestures appeared Any singer who possesses a voice ol Foe rd quality and the ability 
as the symbiosis of electrifying dynamism and “ i am dp : ee ig a es 
purely magical crystallization of the music, to memorize a program ot fairly difheult music is eligible for 
and a masterly handling of the phrasing.—lI« m 
Nouveau Rhino Franc ais, Mulhouse, France. 


membership. 


“Dr. Dash ‘eed 7 results from 
his well trained singers. The 
admirable example of harr t i 7 > , , . re > va) cm Chere 
way a my, By A ~~ In past years the majority of members have been music teachet 
with picturesque folk songs America.”"—H 


Gazsettino, Venice, Italy. or professional singers. A large group of college students and 
; 


* . 
“Thts wee net the slaging of © group wetaed high-school seniors are always valuable members of the group. 
for superficial effect; it was a living, sincere 
compulsion to unite for art. The boundless 
enthusiasm of the large audience was absolutely » . ° . 
justified.” —Letzeburger Journal, Luxembourg Dr. James Allan Dash, “one of America’s top-flight conductors 
. * * 
Be fore this theroughly trained and intelli- directs the chorus. 
gently disciplined group stands a renowned 
choral conductor, James Allan Dash, whe inspires 
performers and audiences alike with an envi- wan ’ mn . 
able flair. Catching excitement emanates from The full price ol the complete tour 1s $1295 per person. \ few 
his effectively gesturing hands, yet he knows 
how to keep within the bounds of good musical 
taste.—The Limburg News, Maastricht, Holland. 
J . . 


partial scholarships are available. 


“The singing was superb.”’—The Herald, 
Stratford-Upon-Avon, England 


THE ALL-AMERICA CHORUS OFFICE, 325 N. CHARLES ST.. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 














Tour Of 
EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Five music festivals included in a 44-day tour of 9 European countries: 
Salzburg Music Festival 
Wagner Opera Festival 
Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama 
International Music Festival, Lucerne 
Open-Air Opera Season at the Baths of Caracalla, Rome 


Tour Leader: Walter Robert, Professor of Piano, School of Music, Indiana University 
Academic credit for participation available from Indiana University 
Dates: July 15-August 28... .Transportation: Air 


Countries included: England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Scotland 
PRICE $1245 
includes the cost of the festival tickets) 

For information and application for reservation write to 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Division of Travel Service 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
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ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. Fellowships, assistantships 
and scholarships for graduate study in 
Earn graduate or undergraduate credit with the music at the University of Illineis, 

Urbana, are available for 1959-60, an- 
nounces Duane A. Branigan, Director of 
the School of Music. Fellowships carry 


stipends varying from $1,500 to $1,800 
plus exemption from tuition for the 
academic year and summer session im- 
mediately following the period of ap- 


pointment. Graduate scholarships are 


applied to tuition only. Approximately 
30 part-time graduate assistantships are 
— available, varying from $900 to $3,500 
plus tuition. Deadline for fellowship and 


scholarship applications is February 15, 
1959; assistantship applications must be 


conducted for the 10th consecutive summer by the faculty ae te dec 1. haeiante to canton 
: rf music must submit recordings of per- 

of the Dept. of Music Education of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY realy By wap cay oy Rell aa 
must submit scores and recordings, if 
‘sar’ “Br available. Graduate work in music at 
: ' . - Illinois University may lead to the de 

3 festivals in Holland, Bay- 6 festivals in Granada, Salz- grees of Master of Music, Doctor of 
reuth and Salzburg, with an burg, Bayreuth, Ansbach, Bre- wr i “ye Derg 
. . . . a ste ‘ ecience g Sic af “a ( r 
intensive 8-day course under genz, Edinburgh; Lisbon, Ma- ia of Cia. ee 
the world’s foremost musicians drid; Sevilla, Cordoba, Palma, 


and music educators at the Barcelona, Rome, Assisi, Pe- SCVA CAMP SCHOLARSHIPS. Again 
MOZARTEUM Academy in rugia, Siena, Florence, Venice, this year the Southern California Vocal 
Association is offering camp scholar 


Salzburg; Munich, Switzer- Vienna, Munich, Lucerne, ships ta talented soloists at the Pomona 
land, Rhineland, Belgium, Paris: Belgium, Holland, (California) Solo and Ensemble Festival, 
Paris, London. London. April 10. For application forms and en- 

' trance requirements, write William E. 
14 superlative performances 24 concerts, ballet and opera Hoganson, secretary, Southern  Cali- 
fornia Vocal Association, 12192 Brook- 


duly 11-Aug. 16, 1959 dune 29/ July 11-Aug. 22/121, 1959 haven, Garden Grove, California. 
$987 $1,375 to $1,685 KIMBER AWARDS in Music, established 


in 1951 by John E. Kimber and admin- 
—_ i ss . istered by the Kimber Farms Foundation 
Limited enrollment. Details from the Director of Summer Sessions, through the California Federation of 
Music Clubs, are given to assist talented 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA., or young musicians to continue their mu- 


sical education, Six finalists in the eighth 
STUDY ABROAD, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. (JU 6-3608) annual competition for the Kimber 
Awards in Instrumental Music, 1959, 
will be selected after tryouts in various 
junior festivals of local branches of 
the California Federation of Music 
Clubs. The $3,000 award contest finals 
will be held in Royce Hall, U.C.L.A,, 
May 3, 1959. The annual $1,000 Charles 
M. Dennis Award in Vocal Music, estab- 
lished by Mr. Kimber, is also adminis- 
tered through the California FMC. 
Another annual contest prize, the $1,000 


Frank Mancini Music Teaching Award, is 

given through the auspices of the Cali- 

fornia Music Educators Association, 

Young musicians interested in securing 

awards should contact local music club 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC officers or the Southern California Vocal 

Association, attention William FE. Ho 

gauson, secretary, 12192 Brookhaven 
Garden Grove, California. 


John Brownlee, Director Continued on page 73 
Courses offered in all major 
fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Fer catelog and application 
write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is @ member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 























ERNEST LIEGL (left), who has served 
as principal flutist with many out 
standing musical organizations including 
the Chicago Symphony and Sousa’s Band, 
and who has taught flute at North 
a ee ee ee western University, discusses flute pro 
HAR I mr all Retde of meen study Merrie, NASM > >; duction with K. G. Gemeinhardt, whose 

0 Mew Collenes and Secendary"Schoch Writ firm he has recently joined to conduct 


research, product development and edu 


fae) elaci me) ae, lente Reite Peden om 7. © eational week. 
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The program you have been asking for! 


Song texts and activity texts 
for vocal and general music 


in the junior high school 


2 Song Texts PLUS 2 Activity Texts 


Time for Music You and Music, Book 1 
Music for Everyone You and Music, Book 2 


by Walter Ehret, Lawrence Barr, and Elizabeth Blair 


Easy-to-sing arrangements that clearly indicate the These superb activity work-texts may be used with 

proper voices for each part. In addition to tradi- any song books. They are designed to guide the 

tional folk songs, hymns, spirituals, art songs, and class in such interesting topics as: 

other time-honored and contemporary music, these 

books contain such popular titles as: ‘ Exploring the language of music 

* Playing the autoharp 

“ God Bless America * Playing the melody flute 

* Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor Sant , 

Playing chromatic bells 

* Autumn Leaves eee ; 
rr * Fun with rhythm instruments 

Mexicali Rose 
* Now Is the Hour * Playing the ukulele 


* Almost Like Being in Love * Chanting rhythms 

* Brigadoon * Mood and design 
Come to Me, Bend to Me 

* Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 

* Navy Blue and Gold 

* Let it Snow, Let it Snow 


Home and community music 
* Popular music in America 
* Mystery words and tunes 
* Songs of the Islands * Folk music 
* Hayride * Musical relaxation 


Deep in the Heart of Texas * Exploring the piano keyboard 


Available early in 1959 


Recordings in Preparation 


For approval® copies write: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Approval copies will be billed less 25% 
after 90 days. If you adopt the text, or 
return it, the charge will be cancelled 
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The kine Arts in the 
Age of Automation 


Ellis A. Jarvis 


Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, California 
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mistakes of the First can be avoided. If the benefits can 
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be enhanced and the social dislocations minimized, we 
may look ahead to a new era of human progress. 

What may we forecast for the future? First let us 
consider the nature of our population. In 1940 it 
thought that within a decade our national population 
would level off at about 140,000,000. Today it is in ex- 
cess of 173,000,000. While this is due in small part to 
the extension of life expectancy, by far the largest in- 


was 


crease has been in the birth of new citizens. As time wears 
away and these in turn establish their own homes, it is 
entirely reasonable to assume that we will have a national 
population of 300,000,000 at the turn of the next century. 
Many authorities have agreed that in view of the rela 
tively small labor force at present, automation is the only 
answer to providing the necessities for these new citizens 
in the years immediately ahead. As we look ahead, how 
ever, we see ourselves living in much closer juxtaposition 
than we have ever known, as the population density in 
creases. We see a physical environment which may be 
come either increasingly drab, oppressive, and repulsive, 
or increasingly beautiful and satisfying, depending on 
We see the 


danger that creativity and progress may be stifled as the 


the nature of what we demand as citizens. 


repetitive mass product is uncritically accepted. We see 
an increasing proportion of our citizens engaged in occu 
pations where personal identification with the end prod 
uct becomes more and more remote, and pride in work 
manship is lost as operations are pegged at predetermined 
standards. We also see a substantially increased leisure 
time dividend as more efficient production procedures 
catch up with current demands 
blessing if properly used or it may be a source of dis- 


|_eisure time may be a 
illusionment and discontent if lacking in purpose, con 
structive activity, and personal satisfactions 


Ix view of this admittedly limited forecast, what may 
be the contributions of the fine arts? Does automation 
offer reciprocal contributions ¢ 

First, let us consider communication 


The 


encompass many forms of communication. Using words, 


fine arts 


form, perspective, color, texture, rhythm, and sound, they 


transmit and create ideas, understandings, 


moods, and states of being. Their reception by the indi 


concepts, 


vidual, while dependent in some degree on his own mental 
characteristics, is conditioned largely by his perception 
arising from a background of common information and 
understanding. 

Automation has brought great advances in communi 
cation. High fidelity, radio, television, motion pictures, 
and the newspapers are transmitting to the public, knowl 
edge of and acquaintance with the fine arts which were 
accessible only to the favored few only a few short years 
ago. Thus there is a continually growing acceptance and 
understanding of our aesthetic heritage and its develop 
ment. This is 
heing replaced in the process, but rather that they have 
heen given a platform from which to work. Their achieve 
ments and those of their students should stem from these 
bases. The increased sophistication of the public in mat 


not to say that teachers are in any sense 


ters of design, materials, colors and textures, as related 
to the common elements of daily living, has been espe 
cially noteworthy in the last two decades and has been 
a force in improving the aesthetic quality of the mass 
product as well as the custom product. 

Knowledge brings a desire for participation. The tre 
mendous growth of school and community movements 
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in the support and practice of the fine arts has gone along 
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consists of three parts, each in a separate volume. Part I 
prepared by a committee appointed by NSSE: Oleta 
Benn, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Clifton A. Bur- 
meister, Northwestern University; Robert W. House, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Duluth Branch); Charles Leonhard, 
of Illinois; T. R. MeConnell (NSSE representa- 
tive on the committee), University of California; Thurber 
H. Madison (Chairman), Indiana University; Theodore F 
Normann, University of Washington; Nelson B. Henry 
(ex-officio), General Editor of the NSSE. 

The National Society for the Study of Education has 
been publishing yearbooks since 1902. When in 1936 the 
Society decided to publish “Music Education,” the chairman, 


was 


University 


ire basic to any aesthetic field, if it is to render contrasted with the former aristocratic society. This, in 
nique service to children and youth in our schools, turn, is one of many indications of the necessity for a 
») investigative rather than prescriptive in its diversified music program 
utment of principle practices, and issues im musk ; 
ducatior Thus the factor of continuing evaluation 1s Section IL, “Music in the Schools,”’ is written by 
berate injected, since these concepts possess gen recognized leaders in the field of music education. In 
e power for further thought and experimentation these chapters, the plan and function of music education, 
the , veal as a part of the total program of general education, are 
expressed in terms of the uniqueness of music education 
Ti k is divided into two sections. Section |, in its own right. In addition, the reader finds penetrating 
iplinary Backgroune is written for the most part discussions of the underlying philosophy of music edu 
vest ln n selected ciplines including philoso cation, the concepts deriving from it, and the persistent 
chology, sociology, and aesthetics. In these chap- problems which emerge in practice 
i critical examination of related disciplines 1s made One of the concerns of many music educators is ou 
ne lentify and explain general concepts which tendency to become preoccupied with only one segment 
1 Is luable in clarifying objectives in music edu- of the field, as a specialty. Happily, Section II is not an 
emming from these basic concepts, certain exhaustive treatment of these specialties within musi 
vhich are particularly pertinent to a study education. On the contrary, it is properly concerned 
e nature, purposes, and practices of music education with essential and universal considerations relevant to 
discussed, and certain issues are raised the music education program in its entirety. Details which 
thou pace forbi ention of many of these ideas ure necessary and pertinent to the successful operation 
ich must be considered in developing a sound program — of each specialty within the field are intentionally omitted, 
nt educatiot key concepts” merit our atten- with the thought that in any case they should be dealt 
briet with only in terms of general principles basic to the 
1) Music should be an essential part of general edu entire field. Thus, one finds many excellent suggestions 
n for everyone for developing the general purposes and content of the 
Vs end, music educators must determine ways total music program, for improving techniques of cu 
vhich music can and should make its own distinctive — riculum construction, for a more adequate understanding 
tribution with integrit of the role of listening which must permeate all musk 
}) The central purpose of music education is to de experiences if effective musical growth is to result, and 
» sensitivity and responsiven to form in musik for the constant and frequently vexing problem of evalua 
n is interpreted broadly by these authors as “all those — tion in music education. 
ts of sound which composers use to make thet 
ideas kno to others.” Scuoot administrators and the interested public will 
+) ¢ led growth toward musical competence is find this book particularly valuable if they are seeking 
eved most satisfactorily by means of a cyclical se- to balance their thinking with respect to the necessity 
nee vhich various items appear over and overt for the practical, the scientific, and the aesthetic aspects 
in, alw in new settings, always with added mean- of general education. They will also find reliable guide 
posts for ascertaining some of the characteristics of a 
wuthority of the expert or “connoisseur” is music program of integrity. Music educators, themselves, 
ol ible source of indards. For the expert, can ill afford to be without this book as an important part 
y in music is defined as that which ts more subtle of their well-thumbed professional library, for it should 
more complex in the musical literature of all ages, be basic to their future planning. And those preparing to 
ther serious or popular enter the field of music education will, of course, use it 
lhe pluralistic concept « jusical taste embraces widely and rewardingly in the years to come as a source 
one legitimate taste, but n This phenomenon book which not only stretches and invigorates then 
been brought about by the acreasing liberalization thinking, but also gives them a better sense of direction 
thought and = standar f today’s ma society, as and purpose 
ABOUT THE BOOK 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION was published W. L. Uhl, felt it wise to abolish the policy of utilizing 
as Part I of the Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National only Society members in the preparation of the volumes. 
Society for the Study of Education. This 1958 Yearbook Though this Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part II, was the first 


produced under the arrangement, the policy has become 
common practice. The 1936 committee included Francis L. 
Bacon, John W. Beattie, Peter W. Dykema, Russell V. 
Morgan, James L. Mursell, Ann E. Pierce, and Chairman 
Uhl. “Basic Concepts in Music Education” joins “Music 
Education” (now out of print) as evidence of cooperation 
between the organizations in preparing functional material 
for the teaching profession. 


Orders for “Basic Concepts in Music Education,” should 
sent to the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Ilinois. Price—cloth binding $4.00; 
paper cover $3.25. (375 pp. 1958.) 
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Northwest Features Balanced Program 
1959 BIENNIAL CONVENTION, SEATTLE, MARCH 4-7 


“Que NortHwest Division meeting scheduled for Director of Music Education Jack Schaeffer and the 
Seattle, Washington, March 4-7, 1959, is devoting music staff of the Seattle Public Schools. The traditional 

a large block of time to the Balanced Program. Saturday evening concert of the Northwest Division pro 

lhree general sessions on Wednesday, March 4, are to gram will be the festival programs of the All-Northwest 
he concerned with five aspects of this topic, Northwest Band, Orchestra and Chorus. Conductors for the group 


President A. Verne Wilson, has announced. Other fea will be Erik Leidzen (Band); Don Craig (Chorus) ; and 
tures of interest are combined meetings of instrumentalists Stanley Chapple (Orchestra). 

in higher education and secondary education and a simi The School of Music of the University of Washington, 
lar combination for choral music. The College Band Seattle, is actively cooperating in various aspects of the 
Directors National Association and the National Associa program, both from the standpoint of concerts and the 


tion of College Wind and Percussion Instructors participation of members of the faculty and student 
(NACWPI) are also joining forces for a materials members in various programs 

clinic. Other such clinics are to be sponsored by the The local Convention Committee in Seattle is headed 
\merican String Teachers Association and by the North by Ernest W. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, who 
west Association of College Choral Directors. There will was the Directing Chairman of the MENC Northwest 
be NIMAC Adjudication Clinics for junior and senior Division convention when it was held in Seattle in 1947 


high band, chorus and orchestra. On Wednesday, Thurs Mr. J. Bernard Chichester, Assistant Superintendent in 
day and Friday afternoons, there will be music workshops charge of Secondary Education, is the Directing Chair 
for Seattle classroom teachers man. All of the MIENC Convention Committees wall be 

(Ine general session will be devoted to International in charge of administrators from the elementary and 
Music Education secondary schools 

Concert hours are scheduled at 11:00 a.m. on three of Phe Olympic Hotel in Seattle provide excellent d 
the days, and there are to-be-expected features such as headquarters for all of the daytime and some of the eve 
State Association Breakfasts, Lobby Sings and the Con ning meetings. In the Spanish Lounge and Spanish Ball 
ference Banquet room of the Olympic Hotel the exhibit ponsored by the 

(On Thursday evening, members will witness the Seattl Music Industry Council of the MIEN¢ vill | ea 
Host Night presentation, which is being organized b especially fine background 





TOP: Northwest Planning Meeting, Seattle, October 10-11, 1958. Stand- 
ing at rear, left to right—Jack Schaeffer, director of music, Seattle: 
Elwyn Schwartz, second vice-president, Northwest Division; Rolf John- 
son, president Montana Music Educators Association; Max D. Risinger, 
president Oregon MEA; Gerald Doty, president, American String Teach 
ers Association; Ethel Henson, NW past president; A. Verne Wilson, 
NW president; Walter Snodgrass, president, Idaho MEA; Lyle Heater, 
representing Music Industry Council; Vanett Lawler, MENC Executive 
Secretary. * ABOVE: Jack Schaeffer briefs the Seattle Convention Com- 
mittee. * AT RIGHT: Organizing chairman of All-Northwest Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus meet with NW president. Left to right—Mr 
Wilson; Elwyn Schwartz, general chairman; Charles Bradford, orches 
tra; Robert M. Panerio, band; J. Neil Dahlstrom, chorus: Grace Brodi« 
secretary, music department, Seattle Schools 











Why Music [s [Indispensable 


Mary Elizabeth Whitner 


This is the first of the seven chapters in the current new 
publication of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, Music in Senior High School, report of Music in 
American Life Commission VI, Wayne S. Hertz, genera! 
chairman. Details regarding the other six chapters of 
the report will be found on another page of this issue. 
Commission VI, “Music in Senior High School.” was 


one of the ten Music in 


American Life Commissions 


which served during the two bienniums, 1954-1958. 
For release date and price of the complete Commission 
VI report see item elsewhere, referred to above. 


The Challenge 


rRVIE PRESENT EMPHASIS on the sciences, and 
the widespread public questioning of both quality 

and content of the school curriculum have brought 
home the necessity for music educators and the public 
venerally to comprehend more fully than ever before the 
true place of music in learning. We are being called upon 
to protect our program in the most vigorous and_ basic 
terms, a challenge we optimistically accept, knowing at 
the same time that it requires continuing, thoughtful re 
evaluation of our own concepts, motives and purposes 
In a major address given at Oklahoma City, November 
13, 1957, 
the need for more and better training in the exact sci 
a people 


President Eisenhower pointed out that while 


ences is obvious, the greater need will be “ 
who will keep their heads and, in every field, leaders who 
can meet intricate human problems with courage and 


wisdom.” ‘Those presently concerned with music educa 
tion are face to face with the necessity of showing that 
music is an essential part of the kind of education which 
will encourage the thinking, responsible citizen; only 


subjects which prove their value can survive the competi 


tion for place in the school curriculum 


The Cultural Lag 


Phe universal problem of our time is to determine 
how to use scientific knowledge for our own good; how 
to keep from destroying ourselves with the physical 
power The so often 
referred to means simply that we have not yet matched 


already unleashed “cultural lag”’ 


knowledge and physical power with the  self-restraint 
which insures self-preservation. Self-restraint is possible 
only through individual foresight, the ability to recognize 
and choose between the helpful, or life-sustaining, and 
the harmful or devitalizing. Only in the realm of values 
do we depend upon the exercise of discrimination ; his 
tory is proof that the values which a civilization accepts 
for itself determine whether or not that civilization will 


flourish or perish. Therefore, in pointing out that values 
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are the measure of culture, and culture the measure of 
man’s ability to survive, we are dealing, not with abstrac 
tions, but with the most practical of all realities 


Music and the Humanities 


In education it is specifically the subjects comprising 
the humanities, including literature and the arts, which 
have to do with the development of values and value 
judgment. In this area of learning, the absolutes of the 
physical sciences do not prevail, and the individual must 
of necessity rely upon his own ability to exercise judg 
ment and discrimination. Since the arts directly affect 
the senses, they must be used in education with great 
care, lest through their misuse the individual learn to 
respond unthinkingly to stimuli. As the Harvard Com 
nuttee reported : “Precisely because they wear the warmth 
and color of the senses, the arts are probably the strong 
est and deepest of educative forces.” 

Significant for us is the fact that music is the only art 
which has been an essential part of learning from Plato's 
time to the present day, its power recognized by eastern 
and western philosophers alike, its place acknowledged 
by primitive as well as highly developed societies. The 
art itself, if its integrity remain intact, is a deterrent to 
the triumph of physical power; indeed, so long as music 
is free, there is still promise of freedom on earth. 
Nietzsche, the philosopher of nihilism, must have been 
aware of the singular tenacity of music to adhere to those 
principles which give it meaning when he wrote: “ Music 
is the last breath of every culture.”? 


The Basic Premises 


Many suggestions have been advanced, both in and 
out of education, which would render the individual 
powerless and reduce his role to one of passive acqui- 
escence. However, general education in this country was 


established on the optimistic premise that, given the 


'Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society (1945), p 0 
Friedrich Nietzsche, The Will to Power Translated by Anthony M 
Ludovici (1910), p. &8 
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experience, 
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which, because of the nature of the human problems 
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Music Educator Receives American 
Education Award 


Each year at the convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators the American Education Award 
is presented to an outstanding educator by the As- 
sociated Exhibitors of the NEA. On February 18, 1959, 
at Atlantic City, this award will be presented to a music 
educator—Joseph E. Maddy, founder and president of 
the National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, and 
a former president of the Music Educators National 
Conference 











ous communities to which he belongs. In the liberal democracies 
the community demands no diploma, no prior training, of the men 
at the head of affairs. I have always thought that it might be a 
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whole 
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the composer is himself governed by the nature of the 


materials with which he works. The self-discipline re 
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much of the world’s population truths are not consid 
ered self-evident. Hlow fortunate it is for man and for 
the art that the values intrinsic in great music exist 
independently of the degree of understanding or receptiy 
ity brought to bear by the individual 

Is CALLING upon one's faculties, powers and attention, 
music teaches concentration. In requiring that all it 


elements be viewed in their true relation or relative im 
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ecause time evaluates all works of art, the performer 
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which is enduring and abiding. Music is universal, which 
means that it is unlimited, all-pervasive, and hence avail 
able to all. It imparts a high sense of order, of harmonious 
relationship, conformity to law, freedom from disturb 
Music gives the individual a sense of 
movement 


ance, tranquility 

direction through 
toward a goal. It teaches respect for balance, the equilib 
rium of the various elements in a design. It communi 
cates, as Bruno Walter once said, “from heart to heart.” 
It is therefore compassionate. Music is an assurance, with 
His 


It therefore inspires confi 


insistence upon orderly 


Kobert Browning’s poem, that “God's in heaven, 


world . 


all right with the 
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Music in the Senior High School 
THIS PUBLICATION is the report of Commission VI 
of the “Masic in American Life” committee plan under 
which the Music Educators National Conference operated 
in the years 1954-1958. The national chairman of the 
Commission, Wayne 8S. Hertz, says in the introduction, 
the publication is presented 

“. . . As the thoughtful, considered statements of 
competent people directly concerned with the high school 
music program, who see the necessity for more devoted 
support of music education in a time of general question- 
ing of the aims and purposes of education.” 
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dence, certainty, and trust. In the first of ten lectures pub- 
lished under the title, The Integrity of Music, Donald 
Francis Tovey said: 

A work of art, in as far as its purpose is unmixed, is a single 
coherent whole, and as such expresses our faith in the possibility 


of wholeness and coherence. This conception is a first step towards 
the view that artistic wholeness or perfection is a type of infinity 


Music is democratic. It is unnecessary to democratize 
music. It is essentially democratic in that it speaks im 
partially, recognizing no social barriers, affording each 
individual equal and unlimited opportunity for compre- 
hension and enjoyment. No one kind of music is more 
democratic than another, nor is there any kind which 
can be considered the exclusive domain of the enlight- 
ened musician or scholar, since all men may aspire to the 
same enlightenment. This is the all-important fact in edu- 
cation, for once we see that it is the nature of music to 
be democratic, then we no longer need to confine our 
program to certain kinds of music to be used in certain 
ways. Such freedom still requires an understanding that 
the indulgence of personal whim and wilfulness can de 
stroy or temporarily obliterate for the individual those 
things which are most precious and necessary 

With individual capacity and interest the only limita 
tions, we can think of our program in maximum rather 
than minimum terms. Indeed, if the cultural lag is not to 
become more evident, we must realize the danger to the 
individual and society of holding to minimum standards 
in the arts while insisting upon maximum standards in 


the sciences 
+ 


Must life. Intuitively, the most primitive 
man knows that with knowledge comes freedom, and with 
equal intuition the guardians of knowledge hold it fast. 
lhis is the heart of the controversy between philosophy 
and humanism, which became a controversy only because 
the philosopher and humanist failed to realize they both 
desired the same thing, and that knowledge is inexhaust 
ible. In our time we find these two views still unresolved, 
in the continuing differences between the subject- and 
the child-centered schools, between special and general 
education. In the area of the arts, the cloistered tend to 
view art as something precious and accessible only to the 


enriches 


few; the uninspired call it a tool, serving the needs of 
man essentially as it once did in primitive or pre-literate 
sucieuies, Neither view satisfies the public desire to know, 
nor offers a legitimate basis upon which the arts may con 
tinue to enrich the life of the individual beyond formal 
education 

lt seems obvious that music, and any other subject 
which is a part of general learning, will be a continuing 
source of enjoyment only if the learning experience has 
been sufficiently stumulating and significant. By insisting 
that music in education be a memorable and provocative 
experience, never a betrayal, we offer the individual a 
wellspring of lifelong enrichment. Certainly the resources 
of music are bountiful and varied, offering suitable fare 
lor every taste and every occasion; and they may be 
drawn upon for inspiration, solace, stimulation, enlight 
cmment, and relaxation. Music may be performed, listened 
which it 


part ol 


created; and whatever the means by 
individual 


the whole man which it leaves untouched 


lo, of 


reaches consciousness, there is no 


‘Donald Francis Tovey, Musician 


Talks (1941), p. ¢ 


‘The Integrity of Music,"’ Vol. I of A 
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license to do so and certainly without the payment of any 


fee, so far as is known. This is commonly done because 
the copyright owner recognizes that such arrangements 
frequently make the music more popular and increase the 
sales of it. Nevertheless, despite this common practice, 
these same copyright owners (and of course others who 
may, or may not, have followed such a practice) are en 
titled, in any other instance in which they choose, to pro 
lubit the making of any arrangement of their copyrighted 
music Without their consent 

lhe question then arises: What is an 
\ny of 


righted musical work (not to mention a complete revision 
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substantial modification any part of a copy 


of the whole) is such an “arrangement” as would infringe 


upon the rights of the copyright owner. By way of illus 
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arrangement” 


from the copyright owne1 
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As an even more obvious illustration, the rew riting ot 
some of the parts in order to achieve a certain effect for 
marching purposes, would constitute such a substantial 
change in the copyrighted musical work as to amount to 
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“arrangement,” and therefore an infringement of the 


opyright. In this connection, the question was asked 
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circumstances, the mere silence of the copyright owne1 
does not amount to an implied consent 
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and other medium-priced clarinets. Visit 
your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon. 


Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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the 


Here are the makings. 


for fine clarinet performance... at a remarkably low price 


SIGNET SPECIAL *1892°2 


GRENADILLA WOOD CLARINET 


with tax 
and case 


ombine for flexible tone 


Bore and tone hole dimensions « 
1 smoot ontrol throughout all registers; intonation is 
the Selmer traditior 

{ jue Selmer hand detailing onthe key action contributes 
playing ease mproves your technique 

Made of Selmer Grenadilla so good we will replace your 

Signet Special clarinet if it cracks within four months. (See 

full guarantee with each instrument.) 

Safety bridge key device prevents accidents in assem 


bling; keys and posts are nickel silver, nickel plated to stay 


bright; rods, screws and springs are Stainless steel 
can't rust or corrode. 
Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-11 
Please 1 FREE brochure describing the gnet Special Clarinet 
leta 
Na 
' f tat 
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a copyrighted musical work to 
ubject matter of the 
than 


heen held that the quotation of a 


copying) a portion of 


illustrate i pom. or to mncdicate thre 


criticism, his copying amounts to no more “fair 


use.” However, it ha 
ven though small, of a copyrighted 


recognizable portion, ¢ 


purpose of pertorming it as a portion ot 
not permissible—either on the 


illne 


all piece 


yround air use of the sn ss of the portion 


eng 


Phe illu 


ippropriates 


tration was given of a copyrighted popular 


ong (“‘VDardanella’’) which was introduced by an ostinato 


iccompaniment consisting of eight notes, written in two 


measure ind 


repeated over and over throughout the 


When the 


background 


composition ame eight notes were used by 


jerome Kern as a accompaniment to the 


hi musical comedy, ony Ix ilua,”’ i year oT 


the court had no difficulty in finding that sucl 


unted to an intringement of the copyright, even 


material was not used any more prominently 


een im the origi il compositio1 


the matter of a public per 
vas pou ted out that this right has 
in the jast thirty-five to 


the copyright owner's 


an important one 
Prior to that time, 
venue lay in the sale of printed copies 
With the 
television, the performing rights in copyrighted 
and 


ot re 

f his musical work advent of radio, and sub 

equently 

music have greatly outdistanced the right to make 
ontrol the making of printed copies 

ight Act of 1897 provided simply that the 

yht owner was entitled to control the public per 

if hi 


matter of 


copyrighted mu 1 here was no men 
profit. In the 1909 Act 
in force and effect ) however, the word 


that the ht 


lormance 


tion of the (which ts 


the one currently 


ng was revised slightly. It provide copyrig 


owner is entitled to the exclusive right “to perform the 
copyrighted work publicly for profit.” 

Phe question of what the words “for profit” mean was 
in 1915 and 


1 


first raised in two cases which were brought, 
1916, against a hotel and a restaurant, respectively. In 
trial court held that the words meant that 
that, 


ach case, the 
some admission charge must be made and since 
none had been imposed, the defendants had not infringed 
the rights of the copyright owner. n appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme ( ourt, however, these holdings were reversed 
It was held that such public performances were made for 
the “general purpose” of making a profit and the mere 
fact that the price charged to the customers for both food 
and music was attributed solely to the food on the bills, 

is not important 

Subsequent decisions have held that the performance 
of music on radio programs paid for by commercial spon 

“performances for profit.” The most recent 
decisions went so far as to hold that the per 
formance of a copyrighted work on a non-commercial 
) by a not-for 


OT were 


(that is, a so-called “sustainer” 
profit radio station nevertheless amounted to an infringe 
this radio station had at least a few com 


mercial broadcasts and was, therefore, not a 


broadcast 


ment, since 


“charitable 
meaning of ¢ opy! ight 


institution” within the 


or public 


The general trend, therefore, has been to restrict to a 
minimum the type of situation wherein the public per 
formance of music is permissible without the consent 
of the copyright owners, 

other hand, so far as is known at the present 
is no inclination on the part of the American 


\uthors and Publishers to demand 


On the 
time, there 
society of Composers, 
that college and high school bands and orchestras be re 
quired to pay a performance fee for the performance of 
copyrighted music at recognized college and high school 


tunctio}#n 





NEA BUILDING DEDICATION 


February 8-10, 1959, will witness the 
events associated with the dedication of 
the home of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference headquarters office— 
the new building of the National Edu 
cation Association. Scattered through 
this issue are pictures of musical organi 
zations which will perform at the dedi 
ceremonies, One of these is the 
right, the Washington-Lee 
(Arlington, Va.) Madrigal 
Florence Rooker 


cation 
group at the 
High School 


Singers trained hy 
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To Sing at 


Dedication of New NEA Education Center 
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HOW Do YOU Buy PIANOS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL? 


Piano Lessons Are 
An Essential Part 
Of A Good Education 


Among all the varied problems that every music educator 
faces from time to time, none is probably more confusing 
or difficult than the informed selection of proper pianos 
for school work. Al/ manufacturers say their pianos are 
best—yet few of their products can meet really rigid 


Specifications. 


What ARE the Piano Characteristics 
You Require ? 


Almost all experts agree that school pianos are required 
to take many times as auch punishment as a piano built 
for home usage. They also agree that the tone properties 
should be of higher order, to encourage maximum appre- 
ciation by the student—that the pianos should be so con- 
structed as to be thoroughly dependable, long-lived, and 


able to hold their tune. 


These Characteristics Call for QUALITY 


All these characteristics call for high-quality acoustic de- 
sign, high-quality materials and high-quality workmanship. 
This kind of quality is costly—it requires the expenditure 
of extra dollars by any manufacturer who attempts to 
supply it 

For many years, practically all pianos have been in 
a competitive race to capture the school market. Since many 
schools and institutions make their purchases on the basis 
of competitive bids, the easiest way to make sales is to 
offer the lowest price. 

Technically, of course, almost anything with 88 keys, 
strings, actions, etc. can be called a “School Piano”, even 
if it barely qualifies as a piano at all. When low price 
becomes the deciding factor in making sales, the temptation 
to reduce all manufacturing costs, and all standards of 
quality, becomes very obvious. The result is that most school 
studio pianos are among the lowest-priced pianos on the 
market. In fact, some brands which boast certain features 
such as special back constructions, reinforced bammers, etc. 
in their small pianos, even omit those “advertised features” 
from their school pianos! 

[his is all the more astonishing in view of the fact 
that almost all “school pianos” are larger instruments than 
the average “home” piano. Obviously, it is impossible for 
these larger pianos to cost less money than spinets and 


consoles, and yet be as well-built or as good as the smaller 


instruments! 


Is Story & Clark WRONG to Build 
BETTER School Pianos ? 


Story & Clark does not and cannot agree with the policy of 
reducing the quality of any school pianos Quite the con- 


January, Nineteen bifty-nine 





trary. To our minds, schools should demand the very best: 
The young talent of America is being trained by the stand- 
ards of school pianos which are often subjected to abnor- 
mally harsh treatment. Therefore, over the past ten years we 
have substantially raised the quality of our school pianos, 
to the point where they are the finest pianos we manufac- 
ture. Rather than being the lowest-priced instruments in our 
line, they are among the very top-priced, and the extra 
dollars are spent on the inside, rather than the outside of 
our School Pianos. 

We submit that this policy makes the Story & Clark 
School 44 Piano the finest instrument available for its 
purpose. 





Write For This 
VALUABLE Free Book 


To meet the extremely difficult 

requirements to which school 

pianos are subjected, several fine 

music schools and other organ- 

izations have drawn up specifications intended to assure 
quality construction. One such specification was pre- 
pared by Dr. Elwyn Carter, Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Western Michigan College, in Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, and is quoted in the Music Educators National 
Conference publication “Music Buildings, Rooms and 
Equipment”. 

This famous specification is part of an extremely 
helpful, 12-page booklet now available—‘How to Buy 
Pianos for Your School”. It describes your problem, 
quotes Dr. Carter's specifications verbatim, and shows 
exactly how the Story & Clark School Piano meets or 
exceeds each paragraph of the specifications. 

The book ts not highly technical. It is readable 
and informative, will reduce your buying problems to 
their simplest elements. You will be glad to have read it. 
Use the coupon below for securing your free copy. 





Story & Clark Piano Co. (Dept. F) 

8 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligating me in any way, please 

send me: 

[] A copy of 12-page booklet “How to Buy Pianos 
for Your School” 


Economical plans for financing school pianos 
i 

NAMI 

STREET 


CITY 





Music—A Universal Concern 


IN NINETEEN FIFTY-NINE 


THERE Is a geographical universality to 
be found in the list of approaching meetings printed 
force 1 


tact 


niore than 


below, and those interested in music as a 


education are 
universal concern for the people music serves is also 


deriving much satisfaction trom this 
present in the various biennial Division meetings of the 


VIENC, a \merican 


\ssociation of 


in the annual meeting of the 
\dministrato1 


Hows a 


well a> 
School 
scTIOUSHess oO! 


Chis broad interest significant 


The MENGE 


which indicate 


purpose meetings are organized around 


lofty goal an awareness ol expanded re 


ponsibilities as the Conference moves into its second 


halt Musi 


concerned with music's place in a 


century educators are showing themselves 


balanced educational 
program, with music education's responsibility for carry 


into community life, and with self-evaluation of 


music education in order to provide better direction for 
lhe MEN¢ 


interest 


over©r 


by its motto has long pro 
claimed a universal in children. A 


of reference embracing all citizens seems to be emerging 


thre protession 
wider frame 


\ convincing indication of the genuime concern for 
music and the other arts, following a period when then 
chools seemed threatened, is provided by the 
and the 


education announced for the 


place in) 
programs for the general sessions discussion 
groups pertaining to must 
school Administrator 

All of the general sessions of the AASA scheduled tor 
the Atlantic City devoted to the 
Arts in Education.” This 
education comparable to the 
1927 meeting in Dallas of the Department of Superin 
tendence of the NEA VASA) 


High School Orchestra performed. So im 


pre ssed were thi 


1959 convention 


meeting will be them 


(reative 1959 event promise 
i) importance lor musik 
(now the when the first 
National 
school administrators with this demon 
tration ol that the 
Department of Superintendence for that year included a 
tatement to the 
trumental instruction within the school program, and the 


school music” resolutions of the 


relative unportance of encouraging in 


inclusion Of music in the curriculum on a par with other 


ubject 


In 1959 the music education profession is proud and 


jortunate again to have the bolstering support of the men 
and women who are in charge of the administration of the 
Phe Music Epi 

CATORS JOURNAL have carried releases and news concern 
AASA in Atlantic 


in the building of 


schools two issues of the 


previous 
forthcoming meetings of the 


City. Cooperating with the AASA 
the program are the Departments of the NIA respon 


t 


ing the 


sible for instructional programs in the arts in education, 
including the MENC, \ssociated Exhibitors of 
the National Education It is particularly 
vratifying to report that all of the other Departments of 
the NEA representing subject fields are rendering every 
deserves 


and the 
\ssociation 


upport to make this meeting the success it 


Digest of AASA Convention Features 


Saturday, February 14—Afternoon 


in Education Through the Graphic Arts, compiled 
AASA meeting 


Creativity 
by the Walt Disney Studios especially for the 


Saturday, February 14—Evening 
American Life. Speaker: | 
Yale University 


Dramatic Arts in Curtis Canfield 


Dean, School of Drama, 


Sunday, February 15—Morning 
Concert by the All-Philadelphia 
Tipton, Conductor 
Creative Arts and Religion Speaker 
ister-at-Large of the Board of National 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Los 


City Higl 
Kleanor 
Evans, Min 
United 


Louis H 
Missions of the 
Angeles 
Sunday, February 15—Evening 

Concert by the Eastman School of Music Symphony Orchestra 
Hanson conducting. At this time Howard Hanson will 
American Association of School Administrators 


Howard 
also speak to the 


Monday, February 16—Morning 

What Does a Poem Do? Speaker: John Ciardi, Poetry Editor 
yuturday Review of Literature, and Professor of English, Rutgers 
University 

Che Inspiration of the Fine Arts 
distinguished painter and graphic artist 
Pennsylvania 


William A. Smith 
Bucks County 


pe aker 
Pineville 


+ 


| Viscussion groups pertaimimg to music education are sched 


uled for the final three days of the meetings 





kastern Music Educators Conference 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Western Musi 
Southern Musk 
North Central Music Educators Conference 


lkkducators Conference 


Kducators Conference 





MEN® 1959 BIENNIAL DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION UF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
1959 Convention, February 14-18, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


January 23-27, Buffalo, New York 
February 22-25, Wichita, Kansas 
March 4-7, Seattle, Washington 
March 22-25, Salt Lake City, Utah 
\pril 3-7, Roanoke, Virginia 

May 7-10, Chicago, Illinois 
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Open Letter to School Administrators 


The Music Educators National Conference would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the officers and members of the American Association of School Adminis 
trators for their conviction, far-sighted planning and ingenuity in connection with 
the forthcoming 1959 meeting of AASA. We are grateful that we have had a part, 
together with our associates in allied fields, in building the program of the AASA 
for 1959. It has been a rewarding experience. We teel that education in our coun 
try will be considerably enriched from the inspiring program which will be ours to 


share and to which we have had the privilege of contributing 


KARL D. ERNST, President, Mus ducators National Conference 











Inter ito? Charles R. Spain, Superintendent of Schools 
(1) Making Essential Provisions for usic at Albuquerque, New Mexico; William R. Peck, Superintendent ot 
struction in School Building Planning, Ray A. Tiptor Chair Schools, Holyoke, Massachusetts; Pauline D. Smith, Elementary 
man), Superintendent, Lee County Schools, Fort Myers, Florid Art Supervisor, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland ; T. Edward 
Rutter, Superintendent, Radnor Township Schools, Wayne, Penn 
sylvania: Harold R. Rice, President, Moore Institute of Art 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Jack Arnds, Teachers College, ( 
lumbia University, New York City, New York 


Monday, February 16—Afternoon 


rama it 


cl al 
Speakers: Elwyn Carter, Head, Music Department, Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo; Charl R. Colbert, Architect 
Colbert & Lowrey & Associates, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Interrogators: H. W. McDavit, Superintendent, South Orange 
& Maple wood School District, Soutl Orange New Jet s€) Joh Tuesday, February 17—Evening 
FE. Marshall, Educational Consultant, Belmont, Massachusetts ‘ cal , ; 
> , | » as A Reading ot ‘ ry by Richard Eberhart, Professor of Englisl 
John Lyon Reid, Architect, John Lyon Reid & Partners, Sat ; : 
: ; : Bh’ . ; : Dartmout! ‘ ve. Hanover. Ne Hampshire 
Francisco, California; Clifford L. Rall, District Principal, Carle Ameri | ( Prod ( t Individual 
‘ ‘ Cal cil tion an rodau < « 
Place Public Schools, Carle Place. New York Joe Hal Super act , : an TCarive ndividua 


Speaker (eorge | Bereday, Associate Professor i Con 
intendent, Dade County Schools, Miami, Florida . : , ; ai 
parative Education Deache College, Columlia Universit 


(2) Some Ways To Help Teachers To Be More Con 
Music—Pre-Service and In-Service Education, Benjamit Wednesday, February 18—Morning 
IS chairmat enera iperintende rs ag Che Significance of the Artistic Climate to the Creative Huma 
I}linois Being. Speaker: Reuben Gustavson, President and Executive Se 


Speakers: Louis G. Werse Dar Division 1 us! d retar Resources tor the Future, Washingto 1). ¢ 


lipton, Professor of Music Education, Teachers Colleg olu Wednesday, February 18—Afternoon 
bia University, New Yor! What Do We Mean by Balance in Music Education Program 
Interrogators R. Guild Gray, Superintendent lat ount Kk. W. Rushton (chairman), Superintendent of Schools, Roanoke 
School District, Las Vegas, Nevada; William R ishet re peaker: Karl D. Ernst. President of the Music Educator 
fessor of Music Education, State Teachers owell, — National Conference and Director of Music Education, San Frat 
Massachusetts ; H. J. Kramer, Superintendent, Scho istrict No ole ublic cols. San Francisco. California 
A berdeet Washingtor Mar kk Tolbert 
sor, Ohio State Universit Columbus, Oh } Wm / isic Educators Interrogate the Admuinistrato 
mons, Ir., Superintendent, Washingtor ou int ool Di é nistrato nterrogate the Music Educator 


recto! 
cation, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


trict N 57. Portland, Oreg jalor William ¢ Hartshorn, Supervisor in Charge 
‘ \ngele Beard of Education Lo \N 
‘ al \. Hazelett, Superintendent of School 
Monday, February 16—Evening ‘ ourt:; Karl D. Ernst: William M. lLamet \ 
sist hol Milwaukee, Wisconsit Don 
NOI lulton Count \tlanta Cheorgu 
Tuesday, February 17—Morning dward Ru iperintendent, Radnor Township School 
Use of Television in Educatio ly : wu ivi 1 TT ou (;. Wersei Director, Division 
President CBS Television Network VeV ‘ 1 New Yor u qucatiol hoard kdlucation Philade Iphia Penn 
val uperi dent, Montgome ( 


lose Limon Dance Compat 


(,eneral Concept of Creativit 
Stewart Detlie, distinguished architec 
Tuesday. February 17—Afternoon Wednesday, February 18—Evening 

l \ Program that Makes Musi art « ( mmo ( 
Learnings in the Public Schools, Ell \ f 
Superintendent of S« | | ' 
William C. Hartshort 
1 Public Scho 
Paul, Mim 


Stuart Dea Spe 


} 
} | 


elie ‘ 
ol Organization ( ministrat Other pportunity t 
W ashingtor 1), ¢ Harper, Superintendet 
County School Parso West Virginia Mari 
Superintendent Breathitt Count l 

tucky Steven Watku Super 


Nebraska; Alex Ja 
Indiana 


ordain lo 

music, folk must 
Vit Lero Leno 
Musi will be the 
\tlantic City Senio 
! Vocal Musi 
( asin 

| 


Z \ oordin ( oO“ ! ( \! \ U ri \i ) \ | ! te \] ‘ lhe \° ‘ v SCI 


Superimiten 


On 
(¢ 


husett 
Arts, Bost: 


President 


tion, Livingsto 
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Public Relations, Like Charity... 


vould he ridiculous to intet 


that music educators have not 


heen vitally concerned with pub 


relation hone betore 


ave a thought to organizing a na 
onal committee to investigate the 


problem. No one can pos iblv teach 


iisic without being involved in pub 


ic relations because (1) music, by 


1 
] 


t very nature, a social art an 


>) the rimary concern ot must 
edueation is the contribution that it 

to the developing personality 

have public relations—good, 
or meaitterent 
the many insights gained as 
result of serving on the committee 
mm Publhy 
the most meaning tul to this 


this conclusion: We be 


Relations in Music Edu 
cation 
riter wa 


a ublic relations to be an in 


ml Proposition 


A Liow il 


(,enerauly 


to explain, 


when one thinks of 


public relations, the first things that 


ome to mind are: a story in the 


wspaper a concert tour, posters 


the downtown stores, a city wic 


estival, an appearance on television 


lo the reaction that every one ot 


ese activitt important, we add 


hearty men lhey are 


Llowever, as members of our com 


mittee talked together at convention 


rive ind i ‘ corresponded by 


mail, we came to the considered 


opmion that the host productive 


irea tor improved relations and 


ur most mmmediate concern was 


ot with eivie club publics, news 
iper purl ole s, radio publies or even 


publics \s 


are, our first concern 1 


oncert mnportant as 


these publi 
heopli noouw awn hoo 

il place to begin im any 

mprove your public rela 
education 1s) witl 


vorking 


caningtul concept 
Vith complete imtroversion, tt 


necessary to pomt out that desirable 


public relations must begin with a 


positive attitude toward selt | he 
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anyone 


EDWARD J. HERMANN 


feelings that we have about out jobs, 
the appraisal of our contribution to 
the total educational endeavor will 
make or break our public relations 
efforts. s a case in point, before 
we can convince others that the arts 
have a significant contribution to 
make in this age of science, we must 
have a firm conviction ourselves of 
the important role we play on the 


educational team 


Quer students are hardly a “pub 
lic,” but to overlook the fact that 
public relations begins in the class 
to miss completely the im 
at-hand relation 
question, the most 


room 1s 


portance otf close 


hips. Without 
important human relationships that 


we have as a teacher are the day-by 


dav interactions with our students. 


ur relations with other musi 


teachers are most revealing in our 


attitude toward public relations. In 


a large school with several must 


teachers, the tight compartmental 


ization that sometimes develops 


quite effectively negates efforts for 
improved relationships in the school. 
It should be quite obvious that close, 
working relationships are absolutely 
music teachers 


essential between 


nfortunately, this relationship 1s 


“a close to home” as to he SOE 


times minimized or ignored 


Miusic teachers cannot succeed 


without the good will and support ot 
teachers in other subject areas. It 


the music teacher has hopes lor 


other teachers on the faculty to be 
interested in the concerns of the 
music department, he, in turn, must 
indicate a lively and a genuine intet 
est in the non-musical activities ot 
the school 

The principal, in his role as 
upervisor-administrator, supervises 


rHE AUTHOR is Coordinator of 
Art and Music, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge. 
As chairman of the MENC Com- 
mittee—“Public Relations in Music 
Education” of Commission II, 
Music in General School Admin- 
istration, he authored the popular 
MENC book “The Music Teacher 
and Public Relations.” 


music as he supervises social studies, 
language arts, and mathematics. The 
music program must develop as a 
part of and not apart from the total 
program. It is impossible to over 
emphasize the necessity for desirable 
relationships with one’s principal. 
Ixxperienced music teachers will 
agree that the school custodian adds 
or detracts from their teaching to a 
remarkable degree. Similarly, good 
with the 
clerical personnel in the principal's 


relations secretarial and 
office can do much to make one’s 
teaching more etfective 

Without belaboring the point, it 
is hoped that our premise has been 
made clear: that is, that the easiest 
way to begin a concerted effort to 
improve public relations is to im 


prove our close-at-hand relation 


ships. They are not only the most 
accessible, but they may well be the 
most important relationships we 
have. It is quite difficult to envisage 
a music educator who has fine public 
relations within his community (and 
state and nation 1f one wants to beat 
a big drum) without having good 
relationships within the school in 
which he teaches 

We have used the term “inside 
out” to describe this point of view 
It is opposed to the notion that pub 
lic relations can be imposed most 
“above” or from 


effectively from 


‘outside-in.” Certainly there is a 


place for a director of public rela 
tions in a large school system but 
no matter how sensitive to human 
behavior he may be, he cannot ac 
ever) 


complish his goal unless 


teacher in the system accepts the 
improvement of public relations as 


his personal responsibility 


Is making a case tor the nnpor 


tance of relationships within the 


school, we must tace up to the basi 
question: IV’/iy improved relations 
\lany answers may be given, In 
our opinion, two are fundamental 
l‘irst, we are interested in im 
proving public relations within the 


school to improve the quality oi 


learning experiences for our stu- 
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A FREE FILM AVAILABLE 
FOR YOUR USE... 


A NEW ADVENTURE INTO 


THE WORLD OF Music 


> 


® A thrilling 28-minute 16 mm sound motion 
picture! Photographed in full, natural color 


® From raw material to the finished product . . . 
you see a piano being built 


© A step-by-step presentation of the many phases 
of master piano craftsmanship 


Pianorama portrays the almost magic transformation 
from raw material to the finished piano . . . from the 
designer's drawing board to the concert stage. 
Fascinating viewing for both youngsters and adults, 
the film develops greater appreciation for fine music. 
Pianorama has proved to be a valuable educational tool 
for music appreciation, keyboard experience and 

plano ¢ lasses, as well as for SC hool orchestra, band and 
choral groups. Send the coupon below to learn how 


vou can obtain Pianorama for a showing to your group. 


As Part of Its Music and Education Program, 
Pianorama Is Offered as a Public Service by 


WURLIIZER 


The Wurlitzer Company 
DeKalb, Illinois, Dept. MEJ—159 


Please send me complete information on the 


“Pianorama”’ film 


Nan 





Addr s 





Stat 





ee 





cent Improved rpurlol ac relation 

ould always be oriented to better 
teaching and improved learning 
(btaimmng better instruments, an 1m 
proved schedule, or a larger budget 
nay make our jobs more enjoyable 
and rewarding. But these objectives 
ave meaning only as they enhance 


earning opportunities for students 


Srconp, we are interested in im 
roving public relations within the 
chool to make music an integral part 
f the total educational program. The 
tatus Of must 


as been and ts a matter of continu 


n general education 
ng concern. We are quick to con 
ede (and grateful for the fact) that 
hiusic Nas an attention-attraction ap 
ometimes used as a 
ind of window dressing tor the 
chool program. But the basic rea 


n for music deserving a worthy 


role in general education is because 
it is a unique and important exper 
ence in the growth and development 
\Ithough 
many reasons for, improving rela 


of children there are 
tions in the school we must keep in 
mind these two basic objectives: (1) 


learning, and (2) im 


improving 
proving the status of music in gen 


eral education 


As a final word, it is quite impor- 
tant to make clear that in this article 
there has been no implied disparage 
ment of the importance of out-of 
relations. 


school public They are 


extremely important and there is 
considerable room for improvement 
over and above what we are now 
doing. In recognition of this fact, 
the full report’ of the “Committee 
on Public Relations in Music Edu 


cation” has two major divisions 





Relations in the 


Improving 
School,”” and “Improving Relations 
in the Community.” All of us, as 
music teachers, are working simul 
taneously in both realms. In prac 
tice, there is no sharp line of de 
marcation between school publics 
and community publics. However, 
the focal point of this article has 
heen that the in-school relationships 
are close at hand, that they can be 
considered in the course of our 
daily teaching routine, and that they 
are as important and as significant 
as any relationships we have in our 
work. 

Public relations, like charity, /e- 
gins at home. 

The Music Teacher and Public Rela 


tions. Washington, D.C.: The Music Edu 
cators National Conference, 1958 


North Central Music Educators Make Plans 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION: CHICAGO, MAY 7-10, 













RIGHT standing at 
rear: E. Clifford Toren, 
past president National 
Association of Teachers 
of Singing; Scott Dexter, 
president, South Dakota 
Music Educators Associ- 
ation; Frank W Hill, 
representing the Ameri 
ean String Teachers As 
sociation, happen by a 
cluster of the planning 
groupe 


L he picture ere Lol i} ‘ up ustrations ob the 
planning meeting, which uded conferences with Benjamin 
\. Willis, superintendent of Chicago Public Schools, and Fran 

MecCab, special a tant to the superintendent, who will he 
irecting chairman ot the North Central convention committee 
succeeding issuc ia } I vide information re 


rarding eta ) the 


Chi ago last 


el | hools 


* 
’ 


’ € ; 


? VE 
_ YY}, % 
af 


1959 


Mou ruiAN one hundred twenty-five people from the 
ten states of the MENC North Central Division met in 
November to discuss convention plans 
Workshops for music specialists was the assignment of 
this group (picture at left), with whom are conferring 
the North Central president, William R. Sur; S. 
lrudgen, editor Michigan Music Educator; Lorrain |: 
\Watters, president, lowa Music Educators Association ; 
Helen Howe, superintendent of music, Chicago Public 


“ ban) 
Earle 


BELOW: Looking in on 
a a higher education group 
. ¢" are Richard Hess, presi- 
= ; dent 













Music Industry 
Council; Thomas Rich- 
4 ardson, executive secre- 


a 


tary Illinois Music Edu- 
cators Association; Rog- 
er Hornig, North Central 
second vice-president. 










rong (J or your 


KITTIWAKE ISLAND-A Musical Comedy in Two Acts by Arnold Sundgaard, music 
by Alec Wilder. Kittiwake Isiand has been conceived as a gay musical comedy for use 
mainly by schools, colleges and amateur workshops. Two successful veterans of the contemporary American 
musical stage have collaborated in its creation — Arnold (Down in the Valley) Sundgaard, 
and Alec Wilder. This full-length musical comedy, judging from its wide-spread success, 
fills a crying need in the production schedules of our schools. Kittiwake Island requires 


only two simple sets and a small cast. Orchestral material available on rental. Piano Vocal Score $4.00 


SLEEPING BEAUTY-A Musical Version by Blanche Marvin-Music by Tchaikovsky. 
This delightful version of the famous fairy tale was first performed at the Cricket Theatre 
in New York earlier this year. A review in the New York Post said: “’.. . it doesn't forget 
that its audience is young. It keeps a sense of humor about itself and what's better, 
lets the youngsters take part in the show." It will be seen at the Cleveland Playhouse 
in the near future and at many children's theatres throughout the nation. $3.00 


JOHNNY APPLESEED -A Musical Play for Children by Carmino Carl Ravosa. 
Johnny Appleseed was first produced by the opera department of Hartt College of Music of the 
University of Hartford and became so popular in the Hartford area that it was necessary to 
repeat the performance many times during the same season. This delightful new operetta may be 
effectively performed with eight children in addition to the eight principals. 
The number of children may be increased or decreased depending upon the size of the stage 
Chorus numbers are important as they advance the pilot of the play. $1.50 


GALLANTRY-A Soap Opera in One Act- Music by Douglas Moore, Libretto by Arnold 
Sundgaard. Because Gallantry is intended to reflect the spirit and form of a television 
soap opera, it seems advisable that its production be approached with an air of complete seriousness 
it is a wide tribute to soap opera, a peculiarly American art, that its wide appeal rests on the apparent 
reality of its story and characters. Even the commercials are part of the total fabric and, 
as in soap opera itself, there should be an intertwining of product with character, of salesmanship with story, 
so that the thing sold is an inextricable part of the thing performed. Cast of four plus 
dancers (optional). Vocal Score $3.50. Orchestral materials are available on rental 


Sample copies available on request. Address Educational Dept. 


G. SCHIRMER gf 
3 East 43rd Street New York 17, N Ve x 
In Los Angeles; 700 West 7th Street oe " Pat 


PA: 
— we 
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protected 


Sliding fallboard of an 
Everett can “take it’ because 


ends are reinforced 
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FA unpreps of music educators 
have chosen Everett because it is 
the one school piano that’s low in 
price, and meets the original spec- 
ifications of Dr. Elwyn Carter.* 

Now, Everett introduces an even 
finer, handsomer and sturdier 
school piano, the style eleven...a 
professional piano that’s protected 
against abuse, too! 

Apple cores, pencils or books 


can’t be dropped through the top to 


damage the action of this Everett. 
The top is locked. Reinforced slid- 
ing fallboard also locks. These are 
but a few of the extra features 
your Everett dealer offers you at 
no extra cost. 

Mail coupon for file folio report 
on this new piano. Report includes 
prices, finishes, technical data and 
Dr.Carter’s standard specifications. 


Dr. Elwyn Carter is head of the Musi 


Department, Western Michigan University 


YEW FIV ERED 


STYLE ii 


SEND 
FOR 
FACTUAL 
REPORT 


January, Nineteen Pifty-nine 





SCHOOL PIANO 


even against the core! 





Top of the Style Il cannot be opened 
unless it is first unlocked in the back. 


Patent Pending 





Piano keys have the protection of a 
sliding fallboard that locks at both ends. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 


/ 
: Dept. J-2401 


sx >t ’ 
address 
ty, state 


South Haven, Michigan 


Please send me your Report on the Style 11 School Piano. 
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Nineteenth Century American Band Music 


WRANCI MARIA SCALA was 

I handmastet of the L'nited 

states Marine Band from 1843 
1248 


1854 to 1871. He 
horn in Naples in 1819 and died 


nd from 


n the District of Columbia on April 
~ JO4 
I he scala collection. held at the 


ibrar ot Congres consists of 
venteet large hoxes of sorted but 
Most of the 


olders contain complete arrange 


uncatalogued material 


ent for band: there are a tew 


cores and sets of parts for orches 
tra, an ensemble apparently derived 


rom the membership of the hand 


| ull core howe ver, are rare In 
eu of core there is usually the 
istomary leader's part; for many 


f the arrangements this is a clarinet 


mart 
he practice of the period was 
each leader to own the library 
vhicl hi groups pet 

rmed. Whether or not all of the 
the Scala collection were 

ised by the Marine Band is a matter 
conjecture: that many of them 
vere used is certain, for dates and 
ision 1 pertormance are fre 
juently pencilled on the leader's 
irts. Obviously this collection did 


constitute the entire library of 
e Marine Band 
tion and usage, howevet 


representative of the period 


he instrumenta 
are doubt 
lhe collection is almost entirely 


inuscript, written in ink; size of 


irregular. Some works are 


paper 1 

ined ome are dated; others are 
neither signed nor dated. It seems 
likely, however, that Scala signed 
those works which he arranged 
non vhich are a number of his 
narche ind polka including 


irches for the inaugurals of Lin 
oln and Buchanan. The maptority of 
the arrangements are by others than 
cala: among whom Grafulla, Gran 


und otra ire best known 


1) ila’s term the official strengtl 
vas thirty players. For con 


fictine detail e The Marine Band,’ 

” Must { ird ed Vi 

or DT 23 ind The United 

, Marine Band (Philadelphia: U7.S 
1a ‘ 1? 





THE SCALA LIBRARY 


Francis N. Mayer 


THIS is the first in a series of 
two articles on nineteenth century 
American band music. The second, 
“Early Band Music in the United 
States,” will appear in the Febru- 
ary-March 1959 Music Educators 
Journal. 

The author is associate profes- 
sor, Department of Music, College 
of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The article is based on re- 
search for a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Minnesota. 


There are a few published works, 
one being a set of parts for a group 
Military Divertimentos 
composed by William Webb and 
published by G. E. Blake of 13 
South Fifth Street in Philadelphia.* 
The instrumentation includes “two 


of Grand 


(larinetts, Horns, Bassoons, Flutes, 
Picolo (Obligato), Trumpets, Bugle 
Horn and Serpent”; parts were 
also available for Clarinet in F, 
Picolo in F, and Picolo in C.” 

Che collection also contains a few 
French scores, for example Titan 
hy Mimart. which is a_ published 
using approximately the in 
strumentation decreed by the French 
government in 1854. The exact date 
of the score is uncertain, but the 
work probably did not come into 
Scala’s hands until late in the nine 
teenth century. However, it is inter 
esting to find this work in the col 
lection because the instrumentation 
contrasts sharply with that available 
reasonably complete 
section, a_ full 
section of saxophones, which Scala 
never used, and a complete section 


score 


to Scala—a 
soprano woodwind 


of saxhorns 


There are marches, polkas, qua 
drilles, a number of solo works with 
hand, and a great number of tran 
scriptions of choruses and arias 
from Italian Among the 
curious works is a quickstep titled 
since My Mother 


operas 


“T am lonely 

‘According to William Arms Fisher, 
One Hundred and Fifty Years of Musi 
Publishing in America (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co., 1933, p. 87), Blake was located 
at this address from 1814 to 1840. The 
work, therefore, was published between 
those dates and may be one of the oldest 
in the collection 


Died,” an original work by Scala. 
There is also an arrangement by 
Scala, dated 1868, of the Dichte 
und Bauer Overture. Light Cavalry 
Overture is dated at Washington, 
D.C. on October 30, 1871 
work bearing both 
Scala’s signature and a date, Jan 
uary 12, 1855, is Duetti e Terzetto 
from the Op. Ernani, arranged for 
the Marini Band by F. Scala. It is 
one of many choruses, arias, cava 
tinas, and other excerpts; in fact, 
such operatic works comprise the 
bulk of the serious repertoire 

The last work in Scala’s hand is 
dated January 1, 1896. It is an “ar 
rangement for pianoforte with an 
adjunct of four new Variazion of 
von Maria Weber's Last Waltz with 
Varions.”’ It was written, states the 
title page, ‘for the use of Miss Isa 
bella Scala.” 

There are also 
scores for three works written by 


The earliest 


printed piano 
Scala for various functions 

President Grant's Inauguration March, 
as performed by the U.S. Marine Band 
on the Fourth of March, 1869. Composed 
and respectfully dedicated to Mrs. U.S 
Grant by F. Scala, Bandmaster. Pub 
lished Washington, John R. Ellis, 306 
Penn Avenue, 1869 

Ladies Polka, as performed at the 
President's Levee by the Marine Band 
I’. Seala, Bandmaster. Philadelphia: Lee 
and Walker, 722 Chestnut Street, 1859 

Buchanan's Inauguration March, as 
performed by the United States Marine 
Band. By F. Scala, Bandmaster. Wash 
ington, D.C. Geo. Hilbus, 1857 

A similar piano score is in manu- 
script 

President Ab. Lincoln Inauguration 
March. Francis Scala. Performed U.S 
Maren Band. March 4, 1860. 


Another work of some historical 
interest is Dirge Funebre, arranged 
“performed at the 
tomb of Gen. Washington by the 
U.S. Marini Band.” It is not dated 
but may have been written for the 
occasion of the removal of the body 
from the family vault (1843), which 
would make it one of the oldest 
scores in the collection. The work 
is scored for brasses, plus Eb flute 
and Bb clarinet 

Works for brass band, however, 


by Scala and 


are exceptions; most works make 
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’ French Horn. Over a score of subtle 
ease of playing and greatly increased 
passages, with no sacrifice in the glowing 
tonal beauty of 1G tic already temarkable Holton achievement. We are 
indebted to Mr. Farkas for the privilege of working with him end for the 
inspiration of his artistry and understanding. This newest modification of 
the Model 77 will, in turn, serve as a never-ending source of inspiration to 
horn players the world over, and as a golden milestone in the evolution of 
this most versatile and beautiful of brasswind instruments! 

Frank Horton & Co., ELKHorN, Wis. 


eae INSPIRING 


IS THE WORD 






<a eke 






FOR HOLTON 


BAND DIRECTORS: 

You are cordially invited to accept 

a free subscription to Holton’s magazine. 
The Fanfare, devoted to informative articles of 
interest to everyone in the field of music 
education. Send us your name, address and 
teaching position on a postcard today! 








onsiderable use ol woodwinds, that 


lute and clarinets. Scala’s own 
usually feature the | n 
Many 


Rode ‘ 


irrangement 


irinet part for the leader 


inet olo 
irranged 

Military 

cored for 

hore CTIOUSs 


md /’olonai 


olo imstrument 


l (quali t 


volumes ol 
clarinet hese 
not dated, by 
Ooawittt 

und flute 
iit rowlhyg 


clarinet section 


the clarmet 


isually 


hand scot 


| 
Only 


etting ofl 
by Scala, there 
tinct bh clarinet part 
Wood 


ecnlation, however, wa 


ited to flute, 


larimet parts 
piccolo, 
clarinets of variou 

vere not used, the 
dence ot that instrument be 
heet. not in Scala’s 
titled 


for Cornel 


t cornet part 
raiide 


L ntortunately 


nussiny 


Instrumentation 


ON of the imstru 
i complicated by 
original spelling and termi 


ome of which has been 


by the almost complete 
Fortunately the 


li ted the 


I cores 
ver otlten parts ; 


thus, when parts were mussing, it 


vas possible to realize the instru 
mentation, Lhe brasses were numeri 
ous and often confused in name and 
transposition, especially in the earli 
est Cal 


VMelodi 
t, lopeort lub 


mcluded Eh Cor 
(kheorni), 
rnetta Bh, 


lsh Bugle, | lrompett in 


\b, Eb Tromba Chiave 


Chere 


lromba 


kh), and lrombetta in Fa 


ire obviou luplications, but as 
many as four of these appeared in 


i single work The Bh Cornet was 
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almost a constant; the Eb Cornet or 
Bb Tromba was used frequently. 

Bassi and Trompa in 
used occasionally; in at 
Arve und 


Cornetta 
lassi were 
least one score, Concert 
Clarinetto, the bass 


double the 


Polonaise fw 
trumpet was used to 
melodic line two octaves below the 
first clarinet 

Both Eb altos and French horns 
(called kth horns, Corni 
Kh, French French 
same 


variously 
kh or 
used in the 


horns 


horns Ir) were 


although horns were also 


sCOre, 
used without altos. Corni in B and 
Corno Bassa appeared occasionally. 

\lthorn in B, Bh Tenors 


trombones ), and 


{( pos 


ibly intended for 


Baritone were the various names 


for the baritone part; the part, of 


practically 


little prominence, was 


dispensable. Althorn in B was used 


in the German score, Concert Arte 
und Polonaise fiir Clarinetto, to 
double the bass trumpet at the uni- 
son. The term is a hybrid; the part, 
in treble clef, is treated as though 
for a Bb transposing instrument. 
Trombones, essential to the scor 
ing, were designated as trombone, 
posaunen, bassi trombone, and trom- 
bone basso ; scoring was usually lim 
ited to three tenor trombones. 
Utmost confusion existed in the 


low brass: Cornopian in Bh, Corno 


pian in Ab, Officleide with a variety 


of spellings, Bombardon, Bassi, 
Basso, Ep Tuba, and Tuba appeared 
in various scores. There was no uni- 
fied practice concerning transposi 
tion. Parts for both Bassi and Of 
ficleide 
Valzer. 
is above the bass part; just above 


were included in a set of 
In that score the Offcleide 





Chart of Comparative Instrumentation 


Seven Selected Scores From Scala Collection 





SCOTeS 


Instruments 
Lb Piccolo 
Flautino Eb 
Ottavino Eb 
Flute Eb or ¢ 
Piccolo ¢ lat (Ab) 
kb Clarinet 

(uartino 
Bb Clarinet 
Fagotti 
kb Cornet 
Ipocorni Eb 

Flicorni 
Bb Bugle 
Cornetta Bb 
Trompett in Ab 
kb Tromba 
lromba Chiave 

kb 
Trombetta in Fa 
Cornetto Bassi 
lrompa in Bassi 


kb Altos 


Scores: 


Instruments 
kb Horns 
Corni Eb 
French Horns Eb) 
French Horns F | x 
Corni in B 
Corno, Bassa 
\lthorn in B 
Bb Tenors 
Baritone 
Trombone 

Posaunen 
Bassi Trombone 
Trombone Basso} 
Cornopian Bb 
Cornopian \b 
Picolo Officleide 
Officleide 
Bombardon 
Bassi 
Basso 
Eb Tuba 
Tuba 
Tromel 
lambou 





scores : 
1. Cavatina, Romeo and Jultet, 
Concert 


3. Negro Medley Overture, : 


+. Mose in Eqgitto, arr. Scala, n.d. 
Scala, n.d 


5. Dirge Funebre, art 
6. Valzer 
Ballabile, ari 


Scala, 1858. 


arr. Scala, 1858 
Arwa und Polonaise fir Clarinetto, Gholb, n.d 
urr. Triay, ca. 1840 


x indicates the use of this instrument. 
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WORTH KNOWING abou MAIER REEDS! 


bV Mau tise 


ROVS; MATER)- musician, ENGINEER, 
rf 


TOR! ASA WOOOWIND ARTIST WITH PAUL 
WHITEMAN’S FAMED ORCHESTRA OF THE 30'S, 
ROY MAIER PLANNED THAT SOME DAY HE WOULD 
DESIGN REEDS WHICH WOULD PLAY BETTER AND 
LAST LONGER-—REEDS THE PLAYER COULD RELY ON 
FOR CONSISTENT QUALITY, BOX AFTER BOX ! 








UNIQUE MACHINES — FINDING THAT 
USUAL CUTTING METHODS OFTEN CRUSHED 
THE DELICATE BUT VITAL CANE FIBRES, 
MAIER DESIGNED A MACHINE USING 
UNIQUE DIAMONO- SHARP CUTTERS 
WHICH CARVED THE 
CANE SO GENTLY 
AND QUICKLY THAT 
ALL OF IT’S 
ORIGINAL 
LIFE AND 
VITALITY WAS 
RETAINED.. 
EVEN IN THE 
THINNEST 
PART OF 
THE TIP! 





= 








AED 














erenriee 
ITNrrrtre ® 
rrareeree 























FROM THE - me ee ——— —— 
WORLD'S 
BEST CacP NEW REED DESIGN — AFTER THOUSANDS OF TESTS, 
MAIER WAS ABLE TO DETERMINE THE (DEAL PROPORTIONS 
FRANCE, HOME OF FOR EACH SIZE ANO STRENGTH OF REED. H/S NEW CUT 
THE WORLD'S FINEST oa PATTERNS, AND SPECIAL MACHINES MADE POSS/BLE 
WOODWINDS, 1S ALSO THE BETTER REEDS HE HAD DREAMED ABOUT; 
THE HOME OF THE REEDS THAT G/VE YOU LIVELIER TONE, 
FINEST REED CANE. SWAPPIER RESPONSE, MORE POWER; LAST LONGER. 
MAIER GRADES THIS 
TOP QUALITY CANE 
AND SELECTS ONLY j . 
THOSE PIECES HAVING ' a MAIER'S QUALITY CONTROL EXPERTS ARE ALSO 
THE LONG, LIVE FIBRES VW Pe PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS ! THE/R OKAY PLUS 
THAT MEAN EXTRA LIFE, a ike THE OKAY OF V/S/ITING PROS INVITED TO PLAY 
AND BETTER RESPONSE a We REEDS FROM EACH DAY'S PRODUCTION, ARE 
AND TONE FOR a. Bock REQUIRED BEFORE REEDS ARE RELEASED FOR 
YOUR HORN. ee «4 PACKAGING! THUS YOU ARE ASSURED CONS/STENT 
Be om HIGH QUALITY, MORE PLAYABLE REEDS TOTHE BOX! 


SP dead 





o 


INSIST ON 


MMQUNYL LYIDYS 


AVAILABLE IN 8 STRENGTHS - 
PACKED IN AT BETTER MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
S/ILVER BOXES 
OF 25 DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY Se imer, ELKHART, /NOIANA 
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illed ficolo of 


ONC 
written a 
ugh for an Eb melodic instru 
ent (although in hass clef )—an 
la officleida! 
the woodwinds were Dh 
lautino Eh (Ottavino Eb 
h and ©, Picolo Clarinet 
larinet (Quartino), and 
lhe bassoon was rarel 
was used not at all 
rinet was usually called 
he piccolo, usually called 
h, often maintained by 
the archax 


natural flute-scale 


prac tice 


the part was 

Dh piccolo it 

( \b clarinet wa 

infrequent, De pite sone 
no low 
| 


cores ce 


(;erman influence there wa 
wuiwind: even the later 
ind has 


ended for tenor. baritone 


ee upor the brasses 
(ther errors in transposition and 
the appearance of a few unusual im 
trument for example the post 
horn, and of terms such as corn 
omplicate the 


ore-paper with no sem 


scores, Im 


uniformity emphasizes the 
f haphazard instru 


entation ( two core are eX 


although it 1s qpuite 


tl like ine 
were played on 


those tor 


ihle tl i part 


nstrument other than 
vere written, it 1 obvi 
mstrumentation was e» 

tremely iriable. This was a period 
vith both German and 
lrencl influence affecting — the 


Scala \s 
Italian (ye! 


iccretior 


Italian-bort Seala pu 
turesquely combine 
words or m 


extent of the 


with ind \merican 


ent new on the 
cleat 


malgamatior hecome 


The accompanving chart shows 


the vartet ot mstruments used n 


elected score 
Scori Practice 
coring ractice 
ORINE wa hasically a matter 
transcribing parts for the variou 
instrument \ set of parts tor 
dated August 29, 1845 


ined “Smyrna lists on. the 


Onuadri 


following part 
) 


nace the 
rimetti tagotti: 


rumpet horn | trombone 


erbano. The instrumentation 1s su 
perior to the two oboes. two horns 
bassoon. and drum which the Marine 


Rand hoa ted in TROO hat the senor 
ing milat 
Vet there were few highlight 
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vhich indicated progress ; there were 
some scores which suggested 
a shift from the concept of brass 
diapason Vedley 
is a potpourri arrangement for the 
Marine Band by Triay, who was the 
leader from 1836 to 1843. The pres 
ence of this work in the Scala col 
unaccountable but helpful 


event 


Veqro Overture 


ection 1s 


he parts, which seem to he imtact, 
probabl 


tion of the band at that time. The 


represent the instrumenta 


instrumentation, shown on _ the 


hart, is advanced for the period 


scorme places considerable reliance 
on the clarinets; there are three in 
dependent Bh parts in addition to 
ih and Ab clarinet parts 

Rv contrast. the March trom Ros 
sints \Jose m= kaitto 
Scala but not dated, is primitive 


clarinets and piccolo add nothing es 


scored by 


cept the upper octave to the brass 
lo be observed in this ts the 


hoth 


lines 
Krench practice of using 
French horns and altos 

lt I85S Scala scored a 
Ballabile—La Preja di Gra 
\lthough orfly a few instru 


line is 


worl 


titled 
nada 
ments are used the melodic 
frequently given to the woodwinds, 
reserved for ac 


wit! the hrasses 


centuation and for rhythmic-hat 


mome support. There are prolonged 
tacet 


though the 


sections for the cornets, al 
clarinets do need the 
Mark 


score indicate that the 


issistance of lower brasses 
ings on. the 
work was used by the Marine Band 
Probably the most advanced stage 

of Seala’s instrumentation and scor 
is to be found in his arrange 

of a Schumann work. titled 
Dream and Romanza, dated 
it Washington on May 1, 187 


Parts were scored for the following 


mstruments 


Solo Conzerto Flute Ist Bb Cornett 
Db Piccolo 2nd Bb Cornett 

1D) Flute [Db ird-4th Bb Cornett 
rh Clarinett: Eb Altos (2) 
Ist Clarinett: Eb Fr. Horns 
nd Clarinett Baritone 

jr Clarinett rrombones 
44}, Clarinett Pub 


The two broadly contrasted se 
tions of brass and woodwind have 
hegun to assume shape. The brass 
ection is reasonably well balanced 
with all registers represented. The 


instrumentation fostered section 


vise scoring, a practice which af 
fected even the woodwinds, ham 
pered though that section was by 
lack of low voices 


an improvement to have a full chord 


It was, however, 


by either cornets, trombones, or 
horns instead of the discrete type 
of writing which forced the com 
bination of a cornet, a horn, and a 
trombone for  rhythmic-harmonic 
usage 

One peculiarity remains to be 
the relative unimportance of 


rhe written parts 


noted 
percussion parts 
(frequently there were none) were 
used only to cue en 
notation left 
imagination of the 
stand 


apparently 
trances: the scanty 
much to the 
plaver. Effects were likely 
ardized, limited to the use of rudi 
ments in obvious places. There were, 


of course, no parts for timpani 


Perspective 
Scana’s stature, dwarfed by his 
most prominent Patrick 
S. Gilmore, whose work spanned the 


successor, 


second half of the century, comes 


into perspective only when viewed 


against the meager resources of 
the period between 1840 and 1860 
The heterogeneous instrumentation 
showing the slight 


European develop 


of the collection, 
extent to which 
ments affected American practice, 
probably represents the best of the 
period. Many bands were brass 
hands; the few which had flute and 
clarinet used those instruments to 
double the brass at the untson o1 
octave 

hese scores show, despite the re 
strictions of the instrumentation, 
earls attempts to arrange in a man 
ner which might, for want of a bet 
ter term, be called concert-scorimeg 
lentative probing in that direction 
chronology into 


at times throws 


confusion. The instrumentation and 
its usage seem at times to retrogress 
probably due to fluctuations of pet 
sonnel dependent upon the military 
limited 


situation: but even with 


means there. seems to be an instin 


; 


tive sense of the relative values © 
brass and woodwind 

The collection is one bit of evi 
dence concerning the development 
instrumentation and 


Midway in the cet 


ot American 

scoring practice 
tury, it is also midway in_ practic 
hetween the type of brass band scot 
ing found in Scala’s arrangement o| 
Dirge Funebre and the type of scor 
arrangements [01 
Without benefit of 
mnstrumenta 


ing foswnd in the 
Gilmore’s Band 
governmental decrees 
incurring addi 


tion grew slowly, 


tion hy chance and testine by 


usage 
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FOR THE 
CREATIVE 
TEACHER 


E.M.B. 
PeqUi fe f- 


Western Conference at Salt Lake City 


MARCH 22-25, 1959 


( happle 


onductor) an ] fe é horus ward Swan 
ductor ) March 25 


President 


“ABOVE: SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION COMMITTEE. Front 
row left to right: Donald L. Taylor (director school-community re- 
lations), chairman for Public Relations; Joseph F. Hillstead 
(principal, Glendale Junior HS), co-chairman for Halls, Audi- 
toriums; Mrs. Naomi C. Evans (principal, Columbus School), chair- 
man for Hospitality; Marvin L. Pugh (director of pupil personnel), 
directing chairman; M. Lynn Bennion (superintendent of schools), 
general chairman; Vernon J. LeeMaster (supervisor of music), vice 
chairman; Roy E. Freeburg, president MENC Western Division; 
Vanett Lawler, MENC executive secretary. Back row left to right: 
Joseph W. Richards (principal, East HS), chairman MENC Housing; 
\. J. Limb (principal, Jordan Junior HS), co-chairman for Halls, 
Auditoriums; Spencer M. Bennion (assistant principal, South HS), 
chairman for Housing All-Conference Band, Orchestra and Chorus; 
W. Jeffrey Galbraith (assistant principal, West HS), chairman for 
Transportation; Mrs. Vera J. Cassel (head of Multilith Depart- 
ment), chairman for Printing; Lt. Col. James E. Stacy (professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, Salt Lake City High Schools), chair- 
man for Admissions; Mrs. John Boyden, representative of PTA; 
Miss Zelma Sperger (home economics consultant), chairman for 
Meal Functions. 


*BELOW: Western Conference planning group dinner in Fresno. 
The Fresno meeting was preceded by a planning meeting in Salt 
Lake in which Utah music educators participated. More details and 
more pictures will be published in the next issue of the Journal. 





‘John binyon 


TEACHER 
COMPOSER 
ARRANGER 


Director of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools of Pittsford, 


New York. His forte is Elementary and Junior High School Band 


for which the works are specifically designed—easy enough for 


beginning groups yet interesting program material for the more 
advanced bands. He is a most popular Festival Conductor and his services 


as a Clinician at Band Workshops are in great demand. 


FOLIOS—THE EVERY DAY BAND BOOK: Condensed Score, $1.25—Parts each, $.50 
¢ HITS THROUGH THE YEARS ON PARADE: Books | and Il, Condensed Scores, 
$1.25 each—Parts each, $.50 «© THE JOHN KINYON CONCERT BAND FOLIO: 
Condensed Score, $1.75—Parts each, $.85 


CONCERT PIECES —from the “Red and Gold Series”—Arranged by Leroy Jackson. 
THREE CLASSIC MINIATURES: Symphonic Band—complete with Full Score $6.00 
* Full Band—complete with Full Score $4.50 * BENDEMEER’S STREAM: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 © JOHN PEEL: “A” Band 
with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 * LITTLE ENGLISH SUITE: 
“A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLE IRISH 
SUITE: “A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 ¢ LITTLE 
SCOTCH SUITE: “A” Band with Full Score $6.00 ¢ “C” Band with Full Score $4.50 


METHODS—BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR TRUMPET, $1.00 * BREEZE EASY 
METHOD FOR TROMBONE, $1.00 * BREEZE EASY METHOD FOR DRUMS, $1.00 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS— BREEZE EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR TRUMPET, 
$1.25 © BREEZE EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE. $1.25 * BREEZE 
EASY RECITAL PIECES FOR CLARINET, $1.25 (each with piano accompaniment) 


DEPT. H 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION « 619 W. 54th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Some Comments 
By a Choral Conductor 


WARNER LAWSON 


t quarter century has sulved. Untortunately these prob idea that “conducting is, in a smaller 
i breathtaking expansion lems lie for the most part in the in way, rather like the Presidency ot 
ignificant choral and in tangibles of musicianship in those the United States. It comes about 
clivity in our schools ireas most difficult, if not impos after one has proven his ability in a 
ho have had oppot ible, to teach. They exist primari different field.” If this idea is ac 
or who have a because of the inadequac y ot the cepted it would then follow that one 
nierences of the conductor \ll questions of tast should not set out to be a conductor 
ors National Confe: interpretation and ipressiveness, It rather one should determine to 
e Music Teachers Na eems to me, are related to and are set a goal of superior musicianship 
ciation have thrilled t the result of weaknesses. 1n the tal developed to the point that one can 
umber of schools par ent and preparation of the musk convey effectively his knowledge and 
his musical activity tudent \ well-trained, able mu convictions to others. A conductor 
ted with pride the eager ician will produce on high levels; a must be able to instill confidence in 
al responsiveness of poorly-trained less talented person the membership of his group that 
But there is still cannot. The preparation of the con what he says is right, vocally and in 
In this respect, the ductor is, theretore, of, paramount terpretatively 
oral Commit mportance and is basic to the prob Not all of us, however, are los 
tern Division ems of effective choral ‘activity caninis, Thomas Schippers or Leon 
[his report points ard Bernsteins. Our schools of mu 
ard look, some of to sic have recognized this fact and 
in the choral area B : — many are not offering opportunity 
It concludes in part EHIND every fine choi ace for specihc training and concentra 
ally in front of it) you will find a tion in the field of choral conduct 
ing. Whether such a curriculum can 
or does achieve its purpose, 1s an 


greate) fine musician—tor truly a chorus ts 
‘itera i reflection of its leader. The extent 
ind breadth of his basic musical 


; a other questior 
tudies, his aptitudes and talent for 


inspiring leadership, his knowledge : 

of choral literature of all periods, Certainty these are goals 

his understanding of style in music, preparation responsibilities for the 
ensitive and discriminating ear, potential conductor, and nothing less 


ctina consummate knowledge of mu will suffice, if choral units are to 
inlets ic’s development, his boundless ichieve on highest levels. Much ot 
ra: energy, his capacity for unremitting what | have detailed cannot be 
we pis eo ittention to the smallest detail, his taught—they remain as the intang1 


willingness and patience annually to bles inherent in the word musician 
re-build, re-instruct, revitalize his ship and can be achieved only by 
rroup, the commanding and inspi intensive research and unremitting 


| , : ing quality of his personality, as well labor on the part of the individual, 
We proble inherent in. the : 


“i , s his standards of personal and mu continuing over and beyond th 
ral pict uid underscored in te . 
sical integrity are basic to the mu years of his formal studies. 


i¢ committee's report continue with 


cle pite Ul fact of greatly in 


icianship demanded of a thorough I like to think of a choral com 
a ies gnificantly improved ly competent choral director. Any positon as a story or a_ picture, 

Win senteiitate Te thing less than this on the part of framed with beautiful MUSIC, — Che 
» iat eee one ail the conductor will result in lowered Music is set to the text and its fun 


problems that must | choral values and inadequate pet tion is to enhance, delineate and un 
OU i} a USL be 


formance achievement derline the essential mood, colo: 


he author is dean of the Che student should be urged to dramatic quality and meaning of the 
Howard University, Wash : 

1 conductor of the Howard 
? Dean Lawson is also a stream of high level musicianship ondary. Standards of worth, how 
I I ATOR OURNA ‘ 


hannel all his energies into the text. In that sense, the music is sec 
I-rnest Ansermet once expressed the ever, are determined and inherent in 
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PIANO BY BALDWIN 


| at the request of Leonard hernstein 














Shown above are members of the Howard University Choir conducted by the author 


of the accompanying article, Warner Lawson, Dean of the School 
rhis group will perform Sunday evening, February 8, 1959, 
Education Association 


University, Washington, DC 


at a session of the dedication ceremonies for the new National 


of Music at Howard 


headquarters building. The theme of the Sunday evening program is “Education for a 


New World.” Principal addresses will be given by NEA President 
York. 


Grayson Kirk of Columbia University, New 


nceidentl 
experience Lo! tiie 


apabilities as well a 
group should de 


he mus 


group is the 

medium « horal expressio1 
ource Wl tone color and CN 
ire compat ible to that ot 

ony orchestra. Its litera 

( ippella l well a cif 

is rich and varied. It 
COMIPOse!l ot the past have 


oa large extent the tw 


vailable t ) ot choruses 


woricn roups 


uragihiy to note 


~ 


onteniporal cOollposers 


ittention more and 
writing for thes« 
aluable combination 
especially 


| 
lor women cho 


ln 11g’ 


published at a greatly 


crimunating taste, whi 


Ruth A. Stout and 


accelerated rate written by some ot 
our finest contemporary Composers 
Phe women's chorus affords a splen 
did opportunity for additional con 
trast in mixed 


, 
programs ot the 


choru lhe men’s chorus or glee 

can be a solution also to the 
problem of the small school with in 
sufficient numbers or quality of mal 
VOICE Whatever the combination, 
there must be, however, no com 
promise in standards of literature o1 
performance 


li the 


and support this, he is not competent 


luctor does not sense 


as a musician. And, if he is not a 
implied 
should not teacl 
| 


, 
SCHOOIS 


musicial with all that is 
in this word) lhe 
music——especially im our 
Such a person only serves to negate 
the purposes of music and drive 
potentially eaver students away 
Stylistic aware and the di 
come with 


i maturing and superior musician- 
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Publications by Music Educators for Music Educators 





PERIODICALS 


National official magazine of the MENC and 
Included with active and student member 
$3.50 per year. Single copy 65Sc 


Music Educators Journal. 
its associated organizations 
ship dues. Separate subscription 


Journal of Research in Music Education. 
ind Fall). Subscription: One year 
issues) $6.75. When included with special active membership dues 


Iwo issues each year (Spring 
(two issues) $3.75; two years (four 
$2.00 


Official magazines of the respective 
See complete list in 


State Music Education Periodicals. 
federated state and territorial units of the MENG 
current issue of Official Directory. Copy on request 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Films for Music Education, Handbook of 16 mm. See under “Films 


Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A Music Educa 
tion Research Council report prepared by a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Earl E. Beach. Published as an issue of the Journal 
of Research in Music Education. Vol. VII. No. 1. 100 pp. Paper cover 
sewed binding. Single copy price, $3.00; with 1959 JRME subscription 


(2 issues), $3.75. Available January 1959 


Music, An Examination of. A selected list of early grade 
1954. 10 pp. and paper cover. 30c 


Present-Day 
piano material, books and recordings 
Research Studies in Music Educatic Bibliography of. 1932-1948. Some 
2,000 titles representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 pp. Paper cover, 
sewed binding. $2.00 


1949-1956, Bi 


1957 


Research Studies in Music Education, jography of. Pre 
pared by William S. Larson. Published as the Fall issue of the 
Journal of Research in Music Education. Includes more than 2,000 titles 
not contained in Mr. Larson's 1932-1948 compilation. 1958. 165 pp 
Paper $3.00 F 


cover, sewed binding 


String Teachers, Bibliography for. See under “Strings.” 


PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction. (Piano in the Class 
A guide and aid for all who are concerned with teaching or cur 
Edited by William R. Sur 1957 48 pp. and cover! 


room.) 
riculum planning 
$1.00 


An illustrated brochure presenting opinions 
educa 


Robert 


Music Begins with the Piano. 
of leading educators regarding the importance of piano in musi 
tion, MENG Piano Instruction in the Schools 
Pace, chairman and cover. 10 


Committee on 
1958 & pp 
teachers 


A memorandum for administrators ind parents 


1949. 16 pp. 25 


Piano in School. 
t Raymond Burrows 


Report and educational analysis of a 
Illustrated 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. 

nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the schools. 76 pp 

1949. Paper cover. $1.00 

Teaching Piano Classes, Handbook for. A valuable treatise dealing with 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School superintendents, directors 
ind teachers tell how piano classes were put in operation in their schools 


195] 31 pp. S0c 


STRINGS 


String Instruction Program in Music Education, The. A series of reports 
ssued by the MENC Committee on String [Instruction in the Schools 
Gilbert Waller, general chairman 


String Instruction Program No. I (SIP 1). Chapters: (1) The Importance 
Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instrument Study and Playing 
) Improvement in Teacher Training Curricula in Strings. (4) Basic Prin 
ciples of String Playing as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) Minimum 


Standards for String Instruments in the Schools. 1957. 24 pp 5 


cover c 
String Teachers, Bibliography for (SIP II) Albert Wassell and Walte: 
Haderer. 1957. Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. 50 


String Teacher and Music Deaier Relations and Problems (SIP III). By 
John Shepard and Subcommittee. 1957. 12 pp. and cover. 50 


By William Hoppe and Sub 


Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP IV) 
7 pamphlet 


mittee. 1957. Planographed pp. and cover. S50c. In same 


SIP \ 


Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By Gerald Doty 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. & pp. Included in pamphlet with 
SIP IV, which see for price 


Markwood Helmes and Sub 
Included with SIP VII 


Why have a String Program? (SIP VI). By 


committee. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. S0« 


Selection and Care of a String Instrument, The (SIP VII). By Frank Hill 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. & pp. Included with SIP VI 
which see for price 

Double Bass Playing, Basic Principles of. (SIP VIII). By Edward Krolick 


4 


1957. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. S0« 


Cello Playing, Basic Principles of. (SIP LX). By Louis Potter, Jr. 1957 


Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. Sc 


Paul Rolland (String In 
19S. 64 


Violin Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP X). By 
struction Program X). 40 engraved examples and illustrations 
pp. and cover. $1.50 


COMPETITION MATERIALS AND MUSIC 


on, Standards of. This is the completed section on adjudication 
competition-testivals in preparation for the NIMAC Manual 
Activities in Music. 1954, Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 


LISTS 


music 
Interscholastic 
paper cover. 25Sc 


forms for each of 
festivals. (Na 
MENC.) Sec 


Official Adjudication Forms. Entirely new special 
| contest categories for use m 1959 competitions and 
tional Interscholastic Music Activities 


complete listing below 


Commission ol 


Lists for Band, Choral 


NIM AC 


Music 
Prepared by 


Selective 
Groups. 


Orchestra, String Orchestra, 
1958. 48 pp. and cover $1.50 


Instrumental 
cover $1.50 


Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos, 
Ensembles. Prepared by NIMAC 195 96 pp. and 
(Vocal ensembles are not included.) 


management and 
bands, or tras 


Sight Reading Contests, Guide to the or 
adjudication of sight-reading 


NIMAC, 1954. 14 pp. and paper cover 


Raunization 


contests for choruses 


‘Official Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below are new with 
one exception (Student Conductors) Ihree of them, Instrumental 
String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-16) and 
Band Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), represent 
available The others are thoughtful 
forms variety of colored 


filing 


Ensemble 
Marching 


previously 


categories not 


revisions of previously 


existing Printed on a paper, the new sheets 


are also punched for loose-leaf forms have been consider 


ably simplified and all data i oncentrated ino one 
The Marching Band Sheet provides on the back a 
200-piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating 


Statistical section 


Inspection diagram 
offenders 
Band 


mspeclions 


ot a pecitk 
instrument of 


these 


im posture, uniform, state of personal appearance 


weekly 


others of the new 


directors may wish to use forms for ther 


Teachers will find even more classroom uses for 
forms than was true of the older ones 

Prices postpaid: 60c a dozen; 7 for one full set of 1 Quantitt 
of 100 or more, $3.00 per hundred in any ortment 
B-1 Band 
SRBO-2 Sight Reading—-Band orf 
OSO-3 Orchestra or String Or 
SC -4 Student Conductor 
MB-5 Marching Band 
DM-6 I wirling-—Solo or 
V-7 Choral— Large 
SRV-8 Sight Reading—Choral 
Vs-9 Vocal Solo 
PSEBO.-10 Percussion Solo and Ensembl 
WIS-I1 Wind Instrument Solo 
SIS-12 String Solo 
WIE-13 Instrumental Ensembl 
PHS-14 Harp Solo 
SIE-15 Instrumental Ensembl 
VE-16 Choral—Small Ensembl 
MBIS-17 Marchi Band tion Sheet 


Ensemble 
Group 


Instrument 


Wind . 
” discount 


Piano or 








String 


Insp 





Order from Music Educators National Conference, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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isted on page 68 





ound hase ToT 
the repe! 
respon ibility 


must he pre 


ewhat random tashion, | 


‘ ittempted to present a picture 
ntellectual pl wal irtisth 


places 


prepared 
sent it tl 
ranizations, i 
of our land 
reterring 

ot pertorm 


repertoire would not have 


raised [here 1 much 
is still too much of the 


ind there 1 ome poor 
| 


aone 


we must do 
Where 


Is it sufficient 


should 


e hetter mus 
entertainment-type mu 
} to consider using 
vill tend to elevate 
repertoire and per 
ww are conductors 


of the medi 
these de 


itevgort 


te ichieve 
Well 


j 


endid 


ummer work 
conferences such 


MEN¢ 


nized imstitutions 


further study 
private 
ireas 1 


he Ipful 


weakness —all 
but they will not 
total inswel a hast 
ire not secure 
ve expect that a person 
ome through secondary 
graduated from college 
command of English 
uccessfull the 
choral 


ct that a person who 


vrave 
diction’ How 
understood fractions 

ever conquered the prin 
iple ( ontrolled rhythmic play 
iw will be able to handle the com 


metric and rhythmn« 


problems 


porary music (or even 
How can we expect that 
(1 use the word advised 

ir’s course in the his 
music, will be aware of and 


indle 
tvlistn 


with discriminating taste the 


differences of various pe 


riods or even the stylistic differences 
hetween two composers of the sanx 
period ? The answer, it seems to me, 
in the laps of ow 
schools and outworn teaching tech 
In March 1946, the Musi 
pUCATORS JOURNAL published an 
article by James Nickerson entitled 
“Music War 


time to Peacetime.” The following 


lies squarely 


niques 


Education Through 


pertinent passage is quoted in full 

here has been a steadily increas 
ing shortage of capable music teach 
ers. This shortage of capable teach 
quickly 
qualifications may 


ers cannot be remedied 
Sub-standard 
have to be accepted for some years 
It is likely that the supply will not 
reach the demand for at least ten 
vears following the close of the wat 
\ stronger recruitment program is 
With this recruitment a 
increase in standards for 


in order 
constant 
certification must be sought until we 
secure a personnel with good basi 
musicianship, broad general educa 
tion, adequate foundation in teach 
ing method and the human qualities 
found so necessary for good teach 
ing. A dramatization of teaching as 

profession is in order. Recruit 


ment plans will tend to bring a 
higher professionalization of teach 
ers and of the profession. It is a 
long continuous job, but in its suc 
cess lies the 


education.” 


future of American 
\ while ago, Elmer Hintz, Super 
Music in the Schools of 
Hartford, told me of his instru 


visor ot 


mental program which now involves 
some 1,600 students. Of unique in 
terest and distinctive significance is 





Rare Flutes Exhibit 


FROM the collection of Harry 


Moskovits, president of the 
New York Flute Club, an ex- 
hibit of rare flutes will be 
shown at the MENC Eastern 
Division Convention in Buf- 
falo from January 23 through 
January 27. Some of the old 
flutes made about 150 
years ago and are of yellow 
boxwood with brass keys. The 
collection includes flutes of 
various pitches and materials 
and shows the progress that 
flute design and construction 
have made in the past century. 
Artley, Inc., is the sponsor of 
this unusual flute display. 


were 











the fact that they have embarked 
on a program of card filing students 
who seem to have the promise, tal 
ent, intelligence and personality 
necessary for successful musician 
ship. What a reservoir of young 
prospective musicians, teachers and 
conductors we could develop if such 
a program could be carried out na 
tionally. Karmarked at the junior 
high level or before, they could be 
counseled and advised through the 
important years of their secondary 
education as to proper courses ot} 
study within the school and proper 
procedures in outside music studies, 
instead of the educational pablum 
many are now receiving. We could 
make sure that such potential teach 
ers and conductors would have solid 
and thorough information concern 
ing opportunities in music. The 
tragedy of a young person with a 
school of 


fine voice reaching the 


music level without anybody ever 


having told him or her that he 
should 
avoided 


study plano, could be 

College-level curricula in the va 
rious areas seem sound enough for 
logical progression toward musician 
ship, but teaching techniques need 
dusting off and overhauling. Meth 
ods and techniques for accelerated 
learning which were developed so 
successfully by the armed services 
offer a fertile field for conversion to 
the specialized needs of music edu 
cation, especially in theory and his 
tory 


IT has been twelve years since 
Mr. Nickerson’s article was written. 
It is high time that we give thought 
ful attention to what he said so well 

Recruiting the promising stu 
dent and following him closely, 
from as early a level as possible, 
revising old techniques and develop 
ing new ones will unquestionably 
upset some established concepts and 
comfortable routines. Rumblings of 
educational reform are all around 
us. The concern is for a more sub 
stantial diet than our 
presently receiving. Let us, then, as 
musicians, lift our faces to the rising 
sun of a new day 
with a_ revitalized 
squarely on the conviction that a 


students are 


just beginning, 
program based 
successful conductor is necessarily 
a fine musician. Certainly our chil 
dren deserve the best leadership we 


can provide 
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Cun the beet. .owre an Criley / 


A new and exciting experience awaits you the moment you 
play an Artley . . . for now all Artleys are equipped with 
rolled tone holes. The rolled principle gives additional 
strength to the tone hole . . . will not cut pads and elimi 
nates sticky keys for better response to fingering. The cold 
rolled tone holes, free of rough edges and high spots, are the 


ROLLED TONE perfect surface for accurate seating . . . giving far better vent 


to the sound, enhancing the resonance of the instrument. Try an 


HOLES Artley and see why owning an Artley means owning the best 


Write for the new, colorful Artley broch 


% Rolled tone holes are only one of the outstand- describing all Artley instruments including the 
new Wilkins and Eb models 


ing advantages you receive when you purchase 
an Artley. Artley instruments also incorporate 
the finest design features such as the conven- 
t | 
tional rib and post assembly, Perma-Pads and ARTLEY, INC., P.O. BOX 741 
the sculptured embouchure, ELKHART, INDIANA 


the finest flutes and piccolos are by 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 
Lhe (omplete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3344) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 


300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 


vod listenin 
talkin when 
dynamics, et Ro 


Si hool Sar lose Ca ijornu 


It has been a really exhilaratin 
ent recordin Lhe Complete 
HY ussnncannitic = classe Please 
materials of thi ort. Donald ¢ 
Berea College Berea Kent 


WONDERFUL! Frank 


could be wo 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 


These records have been recorded, edited 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions 
PRICE OF ALBUM 815.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersey 


Vot for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request. 
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Choral Collections 


Your best buy for light music, 
popular songs and encores 


Hach Book, $1.00 





RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN 


Choral Collection 

for 2 part—SSA—TTBB—-SAB 
SATB 

CONTENTS: Everybody's Got a Home 

But Me, A Fellow Needs a Girl, Getting 

t Know You, If I Loved You, It's a 

Grand Night for Singing, I Whistle a 


Hapt Tune June Is Bustin’ Out All " . _ - 
Over, No Other Love, Oh What « Beau Emphases in Instrumental Teaching 


tiful Mornis People Will Say We're ix 
—Where Do You Stand? 


Love, Some Enchanted Evening, et al 


Williamson Music, Inc. 

{ tid nt efelle Cente * . a 
oma ner oh tga - oO e experi Emphasis on Tonal Aspects 
Other method 





Chappell’s CONCERTIME creatively and critically. This ‘ward early anc 
Choral Collection wn aes PASE, patelage ever Sli Shel 
for SSA—SAB—SATB Hier Seg ee a productior 


CONTENTS Because, A Brown Bird using 
Ss Christopher Robin Is Saying His 
The Halls of Ivy, Homing, I 
st Praying, I'll Walk Beside 
Garder f Tomorrow, The 

Songs, Thank God for a Garden wan : j j . 
{ ard The World Is Waiting : . . — | 

rf the Sunrise ‘ 4 ! arezu cl 0 cl 

. su 4 rl , cTos nt I Spacing 


end tor tree themati of this fiecttor . " ' i . 
, eli ‘ nin Ss are nota 


Chappell & Co., Ine. hee emaeill. \ semetton!) te te tt d te . 
RKO Bidg., Rockef« ente , ' ie ti ' 1OT¢ prop asi orientat! 
N York 20, N.Y . ; P a“ . a , 


repetition hi | problems 


ler Center 





SHOWTIME Choral Collection, 


Volume | 
jor 2 part——SSA—TTBB—SAB See eee eee idet ust cope with specific pro 
SATB : ] rhythm and notation) 

CONTENTS ling in Love wove : 

ise ve High the 
In the Still 
Under M 
" wove Walked In 
+ a 2 ‘ a Emphasis on Notational Aspects 
Chappell & Co., Inc. some instructiona 
RKO Bldg Rochetelies Center a ound notational matters cente: 
: : ‘ ! ing oft usic. Empl 


it 


materials are 





; ; ‘edaygogiwal In if Student 


j note I itch desig : 
SHOWTIME Choral Collection, p | Pena ks peak gg cn 
I i I ignatures. Su 
Volume Il ae terms of musical ton , 
! Is Cal })  Tallonalized a , 
jor 2 part SSA TTBB SAB . ; ‘ ane | hI 
vie ass iust be able 
SATB : 
CONTENTS: After Graduation Da = - or an learn to 
All the Thi You Are Isle of Capri 4 el | ) 7 i 
I Told Ev'ry Little Star, Look fer the , _" = thie anni , Sie pens U Oo more mature response 
Silver Lining, Make Believe, My Ro ; : . and a deepet mderstanding of the 
ance, Ol’ Man River, Orchids in the ‘ , s x hers ialie meiealin weer Sar 


Moonlight Smoke Gets in Your Eyes ’ sve . , 
r? Touct f Your Hand, Who wi ; rather 


(discrimination and 
ders bot! musical 


growth. This tonal respor t musi 


i 


) ‘ You et al , f aceur. yg I , 
Do II ‘ goa Chis tonal orientation 


T. B. Harms Company mpi ng and i in playing im tomether the initiel resnos 
RKO Bldg Rockefeller Center reer ¢£ ny ( 1d Si 1 , , 
New York 20, N.Y ‘ 


Emphasis on Technical Aspects 





‘ ( ed it! , or , 1 
Chappell s SACRED ; Instructional mater also 
: m de - K OF rth , ( ] ler tar 
Choral Collection = aaa ae gani — in technic: oblems conk 
. ing on the nature « he imstrt it. Su 
for SATR es ‘ — ntetin i ‘ ment ( 
CONTENTS The Blind Ploughman organization 1s ¢ $s crystallized 
Cast Thy Burden, A Christmas Cradk ’ uf aying technical problen Pe strengt! 
Song, F ve Me Lord, God and God ; . a a .. ane re ¢ the | ee “tet 
Alone Is Love, Jesus With Thy Church . = . a . the hnger al : 
Abide, No Candle Was There and No i stering parts achieve | lourth finger the 
Fire, O Loving Father, Steal Away, Show , chi | ning I] ositions,. tl d 1 
Me Thy Wavs O Lord. We Thank The arning will vi p itions, the dimu 
Where’er He Leads Me é 7 latio d the bow, bowings 
Send for tree themati f thi ecttor rat | j — Seiad Carefull aded n 
. ad ate areiully grad u 
Chappell & Co., Ine. ed il fic notation tert al is an obvious 
RKO Bldg.. Rockefeller Center ‘ ud 1 il K further 
New York 20, N.Y 
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signed to integrate and transfer the tech 
nical situation to the musical situation 
The underlying point of view: Playing an 
instrument is a complex thing. The proc 
ess is facilitated for both student and 
teacher through analysis, concentrating 
on a single difficulty at one time. By 
mastering basic problems, the student 
learns to play And while he must exert 
himself to learn, the teacher must pre 
pare him step by step integrating learn 
ing difficulties with carefully graded mu 
sical material 


Pedagogical Implications. Musical re 
sults depend on transfer of learning from 
a problem solving situation to real musi 
Learning an instrument is a matter of 
mastering separate and specific technical 
proklems. Throucvh separation of tech 
nical and musical elements the student con 
centrates vith enhanced probability ol 
success. The student shares responsibility 
with the teacher for integration of tech 
nical and musical aspect Student s¢ 
curity and competence vary closely with 
his mastery of technical problems. Inter 
est in playing grows with technical com 


petence 


Emphasis on Social and 

Psychological Aspects 
There are other methods materials that 
capitalize on the group dynamics of the 
class situation This orientation finds 
expression in early use of tures involving 
little technique. Notational problems are 
delaved through use of tunes familiar to 
young childret The basic orientation 
Instrumental teaching begins with a sell 
ing job which must catch the interest and 
enthusiasm of young student Early suc 
cess is then of great importance; teach 
ing easy tunes et genders such early suc 
cess Further, feeling tor ensemble and 
orchestra is fostered ‘ 
chology of “getting into the gam 


through the psy 
approach not only develops 
but by working from the grot to the 
individual, develops fh : as well 
The natu l ¢ Is 5 children 
helps to a balance between moti 


vation al 
curity on 
teaching environment 

Pedagogical Implications. It is impor 
tant that the child have both security 
and motivation in a unified social 
] rit 


tor Su pedagog i il 


gender carly success and lessen later 
Total involvement ot the child 


situation stimulates his enjoy 


Summary 
methods and teaching 
been categorized and 
ses of analysis and to 
All will agree that stu 
accurately 
comn 


lurthet 


particular ind teacl 
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The Demand Keeps Growing! 


Throughout the country 
more and more instrumental 
music directors are using... 


OUR BAND 
CLASS BOOK 


by C. PAUL HERFURTH & HUGH M. STUART 


Book | Beginner's Method 
Book 2 Elementary to Intermed‘ate 
Parts each $1.00 Piano $1.50 Full Score $5.00 


Send for free reference copy Dept. 2 








Compiled by 
FREDERICK FENNELL 


A collection of popular airs and official U. S. Army music 
for fifes and drums combined with similar pieces for field 
trumpets, cymbals, and drums 

The following features are available for the first time: 


® Drum, bass drum, and cymbal music to accompany the 
Official U. S. Army Field Music Manual for bug‘es 


Rousing bugle music, traditional at famous military instal 
lations. 


Brief essay on the history of field music 
Original Fennell bridges between marching tunes are ideal 
as field or street beats. 


Music from 
Mercury Records 
MG 50111 


THE SPIRIT OF '76 and RUFFLES AND FLOURISHES 


64 pages Price $3.00 


CARL FISCHER —& Cooper Square 


INC. New York 3, N. Y. 
BOSTON e° CHICAGO ” DALLAS 








FREE FREE INSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


How to tape record performances for better record reproduction. 
Write for your copy today. 


CREST RECORDS, INC. 


Department A 220 Broadway Huntington Station, New York 














BASIC CONCEPTS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Part I of the three-volume 1958 Yearhook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Price: Cloth binding $4.00; paper cover $3.25. Order from the University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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CLEMSON 


COLLEGE BANDS 


Especially designed and custom 
tailored by Ostwald, these truly 
handsome uniforms are being worn 
at Clemson, So. Car. this year. The 
uniform is gray, purple and gold 
with reversible shield and cape; the 
Ostwald plastic shako features a 


tall plume 


‘ 


, Unifoms by = 
alia 


WRITE US FOR DESIGN SUGGESTIONS 


RK. kK. Lover 
Director 














THE MELODY FLUTE 


A Practical Introductory Musical Instrument 
With Classroom Method at Minimum Cosi 


Maker to You—Mail Order Price—$1.00 


Made of stout brass tubing with mouthpiece Nickelplate 
Key of ¢ Two octaves 
Enthusiastically received since 1986 by teachers and children 
grades 4 through 10 
Used in public, parochia ind private schools in New York 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Salt Lake City, Dallas, et« nel in 
other areas, both urban and rural, throughout the United States 
and in foreign countries 
One Price--Any Quantity. Postage prepaid. EXCEPT on orders for less than $6.00, 
add 26¢ toward mailing costs 


Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method—$1.00 (Postpaid) 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (Dept. A) Laurel, Maryland 








practices in general. Further, such un 
derstanding can be instrumental in (2) 
organizing one’s teaching, and in (3) de 
fining one’s point of view and identifying 
one’s strong points. But it is well to re 
member that while a point of view is 
requisite to organized teaching, it is eas) 
to develop programs with simultaneous 
strengths and weaknesses as a result of 
habitual emphasis teaching 

Joun C. Coorey, Assistant Professor 
of Music Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 
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I Got an F In Music 
or 
Musings of a Seventh Grader 


asked me how come, and I said, “I 
dunno.” She said I oughtta know, but I 
don’t, really 

She said, “Don’t you like music?” and 
I said, “Not much.” But she said that 
didn’t matter. I still didn’t hafta get an 
F in it. She said, “Do you do what the 
teacher tells you?” and I said, “Sure, but 
a lot of it is awful silly.” 


+ 


We do an awful lot of silly things i 
music, and some of it don’t have anything 


| an F in music last time. Mom 


to do with music. Like one day we wrote 
out something she called a “treble clef.” 
We had to practice and practice it so’s we 
could write it perfectly. I never could get 
the tail curved right on mine. So's I had 
to keep on writing them. That was okay, 
though, because the kids that got them 
right had to turn right around and start 
drawing “alto clefs,” and they're harder 
yet 

And then one day she asked us what 
kind of music we like. I told her my fa 
vorites were “Beautiful Brown Eyes,” 
“No Letter Today,” and “Tennessee 
Waltz.” She didn’t like that much 
looked at me like I was a dirty word 
Seems like she don't like no composer un 
less he’s dead. I told her one time that 
Hank Snow is dead, and he wrote a 
awful lot of good songs, but she didn't 
like that either 


+ 


Then she does all this business witl 
the records. Like she plays this record 
and we're s'posed to know what it ts, and 
hold up our hands when we hear some 
thing coming back, or something like that 
This is called “music appreciation.” The 
records are so scratchy you can't hardly 
hear them. Most of the kids just wait 
for someone else to put up their hand 
first. Johnny Michaels, he just waits till 
the teacher's face gets all smiled up, and 
that’s the place to hold up your hand. He 
never misses 

And those key signatures. Boy, they're 
a pain in the neck. We hafta study and 
study those. One day she asked, “If you're 
in the key of C and want to go one ton 
higher, how do you do it?” I waved my) 
hand—this was something I knew. No 
one else did, either. I told her you put 
a capo on the second fret. She looked at 
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mit real disgusted like, and 


never heard of a capo. I star 


said 


ted to 


plain it, but she told me to shut up, 
wut adding 


then went on something abc 


Sie 
ex 
and 


and subtracting sharps, or something like 


hat 
+ 


Then there was the time sl 


ie said she 


wanted us to find the “beat” of the musi 


She put this record on, and 
patting my foot right with 
Then [| guess she was afraid 


‘cause she started clapping 
mda pretty too what | 


| 


> loud | couldn’t hear the mus 


I started 
the musi 
we'd miss 


her hands 


ic. It 


could 


very now and then we do get to 


Was 


hear 


do a 


little bit of singing, but we hafta do so 


much stuff beforehand it’s har 


while. We hafta sit up straig 
both feet flat on the floor. | 
what our feet had to do 


but she wouldn't answer me 


talked about “producing a singing 


and “singing up in the top 


| asked John Michaels he 


in the top ot your head, but h 


know either. Then teacher bawled us ou 


for talking. Then she sang tl 


us a line it a time, till I the 
Id that song 


| get the guitar out and play 
sing. One night we were 


um Up a Gum Tree and my 


i 
she just couldn't sing that 


played it lower 


old songs like Granddad used to su 


Gypsy Laddie,” and “The Fre 
+} 


he most evel! heard, and W 


wipe her eye with her apror 


My 1 iys it's funt | OOK 
ni t | got a | she say the 
vay | si ind pl t guitar I oughtt: 
be al to get a er } w. Some 

e mi ist isn’t like 
4 i l I t I I 
eve i it mit 
Mat } R ( ive i 
1pt. 1 | } vw? 
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Ist VIOLIN * 2nd VIOLIN * 3rd VIOLIN (VIOLA-TREBLE CLEF) 
VIOLA * CELLO * BASS * PIANO-CONDUCTOR 


Something New And Different! 
For The School String Orchestra! 


Ys (@]@] B, 
| 3 RO) B)| Ss 


for String Orchestra 
Arrahged by MERLE J. ISAAC 


LAURA 
LYGIA 
HI-LILI, HI-LO 
SENTIMENTAL RHAPSODY 
YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 


Price: EACH BOOK $1.00 * PIANO-CONDUCTOR $1.50 


20S, 


ron grame coca 


An exceptional collection of 10 outstanding standard 
compositions which provide the school string 


orchestra with a variety of appealing musical 
hileleleF Mme lile Meee ME oe -lililelila MM lil-ii; 
ig] ol -Jalelig-) 







Justrumcntation 


Contents 









I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 

HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
SOMEDAY YOU'LL FIND YOUR BLUEBIRD 
LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED THING 








Soles Agent for Pobbins Music Corporation 


Send for FREE Ist Violin Part! 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 





Leo Feist, inc * Miller Mu ot 


799 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 19, N 
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The Pieture On The 
THE HUNGARIAN QUARTET 
by The Elizabeth Sprague 
ko latio Libri of Cor 
co rt honor v the it 
ne headqua r building « 
onal Educatic Asso itio 
oa tne lito im of the! Ww 
M ber the Quarte« Zolta 
first vic Alexander M 
! vio Denes Kore uu 
r Ma ir, cello. Organize 
; ‘ Quartet ca 
1 although the 
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\ ” More Impressive 
I l y Spring Concerts 
A complete selection of 


distinctive styles and 

quality fabrics. All col 

ors and shades. Send 
j day for FREE catalogs 
C-10 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-10 
(Junior Robes) 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 





CRAMPOCA fi 1008 H MARK! 5) 


06 (MCELES 28, CAL 
16°48 Cammenga Btrd 


cCmcace | Ai 
278 4 LaSalle St 


ie. Bee 
366 fifth Ave 
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Wanted: Teachers 


FAVORITE BAND TRANSCRIPTIONS | Who Hees 
by A. A. Harding f (ogee Ra. 


changes than at any time during the his- 


Select transcriptions from the personal manuscripts of Dr. Harding, and tory of education in this country. This 

representative of the fine music introduced by the University of Illinois situation has been brought about by sci- 

Concert Band. entific advances which a few years ago 

FB. Sym. B. were beyond the oo " — by 

e “ crease 1 yOpUle on, 1¢ 2 @¢ 

Death and Transfiguration (Finale)—Strauss 6.00 8.00 chide = Arad a om Reding cS 

Ein Heldenleben (Section B)—Strauss 7.00 10.00 era of economic prosperity which sur 

(A Hero’s Courtship) Full Score $2.50 passes anything in the history of the 

world, and by a gradual, cultural matur 

The Golden Cockerel—Rimsky-Korsakov 9.00 12.50 ing of a nation which has outlived its in 
(Introduction and Wedding March) fancy and has reached adolescence. 

In the present stage of development, 

Psyche and Eros—Franck 6.50 8.50 we no longer question whether music has 

The Tsar's Bride Overture—Rimsky-Korsakov 8.00 12.00 a unique part to play in the education 

: : of the nation, but we question by whom, 

Valzer Campestre—Marinuzzi 9.00 12.00 and how this process can be achieved 

(from Suite Siciliana) most effectively. It becomes more and 


more obvious that a large measure of the 





A Paul Yoder S pec ial success achieved by the public school stu- 
dent is due to the ability and understand- 


HURRICANE! ing of the music teacher. Therefore, it 


becomes extremely important to identify 





A dramatic original tone poem depicting all the lashing fury of a those characteristics and qualities which 
tropical storm. Difficult but rewarding. make for success, with the teacher of 
Full Bd. $9.00 Sym. Bd. $12.50 music 
Further, it becomes increasingly obvi 
Send for a miniature score today! a oe crag ge 
ous that if music is to make its unique 








contribution to the development of the 
individual, the scope of the music pro- 


. . > . 
Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher gram must encompass the abilities of all 
s of the children of all of the people. As a 

525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill age 
. ge. “ result, it is necessary to set up a program 
which meets the need of the near genius, 
as well as the need of the very limited 











individual. It means setting up sufficient 





numbers of classes in all areas of learn 
ing in music in order to effectively meet 
this need. It undoubtedly means some 
grouping in accordance with ability and 


‘ HORUS RISERS some selectivity based on the range of 
ability found in the school today. It means 


FOR STANDING or SEATED CHORUS using music as a tool applied to the stu 






dent, raising him to a state of cultural 


uy 











development and appreciation commensu 
rate with the highest level of aesthetic 
and mechanical! ability which he possesses 
To this end, we need teachers in suf 


a ficient number and quality to achieve the 






@ STANDING 
Put up to 72 Singers on only 
4 unite » 
See each member, hear each T~ Ee , 
oie Cr =< goals of music education. The day in 
Lon dig” T which a colorful marching band repre- 


sented a good music program has passed. 






Immediate delivery 












es The day when music is limited to only 
Complete Set accommodates ’ 
Chorus of 85 the select few is passing. We have ar- 






rived at the time when the adequacy 
of the music program is judged by 
whether it meets the social and cultural 
needs of the mass of pupils in a frame 


Doubles for Band or Orchestra 
Rearrange Sections to fit any 
Stage or Group 






work which permits the fullest possible 
achievement by all. We need to think of 


COMPLETELY PORTABLE . . . Easy to Set up — Move — Store ourselves as an important force in soci 


Designed for matimum proficiency — Greatest safety — Visible ‘ . it > ore: he 
control — Your Group looks better = Sings better — Sounds ety which can contribute gre atly 2 tne 
better on a WENGER RISER. world’s moral, ethical, and social founda- 
All Bolted tion, in which everyone participates ac- 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Construction cording to his ability. What kind of a 


teacher, therefore, must we have in the 
school of today and tomorrow? 





sas eee ' 


RISERS » PORTABLE STAGES » SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 9 Splinter-proofed 
13 Wenger Bidg. Owetenne, Minnesota Edges 





Basically, this teacher must have 
learned the tools of his trade to the de- 
gree that he is able to use them most ef 
fectively as they apply to people. He must 
be constantly growing in his own ability 
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in order to cope with the growth of his 
students. He must be ever alert to the 
world and must recognize change as he 
attempts to build within his students a 
cultural structure which will effectively 
assist them to maintain a wholesome liv 
ing amidst the pressures of the world in 
which they live. Therefore, he must be 
a teacher who can use music as a force 
to provide his student with the personal 
stability and security so necessary for 
existence in a bewildering, rapidly-chang 
ing environment. To achieve this goal, he 
himself must be a master of his profes 
sion, with understanding, pride, and ap 
preciation for the student as a person. He 
lat music education is 


must recognize t 
not limited to the singing of the student 
in the choir, or to the playing of the 
strumentalist in the band, but it must be 
the power which each individual develops 
which makes him seek further growth as 
an exciting adventure throughout his et 
tire life 

Fae school music teacher cannot afford 
» be a narrow specialist. He must recog 
ize that all phases of music do not touch 
cach person, but that for each person 
trere is at least one phase of music which 
will help him achieve his maximum 
growth. He must work hand in hand 
with the other members of the must 
taff in an effort to place each student 
n his proper learning environment, and 
place cooperation and evaluation above 
any desire to promote his particular seg 
ment of the program 

Wherever possible, the teacher should 
work in his major musical area, vet be 
prepared to cooperate and work with any 
other segment of the program. Further 
he must recognize the need for working 
( »peratively with teachers of other areas 

the curriculum, in an effort to give 
each student the best possible broad edu 
cation, This cooperation implies the need 
tor helping other teachers understand the 
purpose, mechanics, and methods of his 
program. He must be interested in the 
entire school program, correlate his ef 


forts with it, and must understand thor 


oughly the part his work plays in tl 
larger configuration. He must learn to 
become a member of the team, recogniz 
ing that the nature of his activity gives 

+} 


him more public recognitior in mos 


teachers command 


+ 


(ine ot the great gaps in the music jy 
gram today is the lack of vision on the 
part of the music teacher who does no 
know where he is going in the educa 
tional plan and therefore lacks a defines 
goal. The music program must be organ 
ized to conform to the best educational 
practices as stated in the Child's B f 
Rights in Music:* “Every child shall 
have an opportunity to grow in musk 
appreciation, knowledge, and skill throug] 
ally 


instruction equal to that given u 
other subject.” Equally important, the 
teacher must operate through normal 
school channels, recognizing that the 
school authorities, as well as the publi 


*Music Educators National Conference, 
Child’s Bill of Rights in Music. Washington, 
D. ¢ The Conference, 1950 
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DITSON CONCERT SERIES 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Music of the Masters for Senior High School Orchestra 


SL IETS OT Te TTT TTT 
COUNTRY DANCE INC...................... Beethoven 
GAVOTTE CELEBRE IN F MAJOR................. Martini 
as 6 nc bdc ede eeees onnh anaes .. Lully 
HUNGARIAN DANCE NO. 5...................... Brahms 
LARGO from “Xerxes” ............ isuahwdeaes .... Handel 
EE as ct ecbasowndadsamene ....++ Mozart 
MOMENT MUSICAL ......... Seb'eese6aese0d0e meee 


RAKOCZY MARCH .......... . see ee.s.. Hungarian Melody 
orchestrated by N. Clifford Page 


TURKISH MARCH from “The Ruins of Athens” ........ Beethoven 


INSTRUMENTATION: 
2 Flutes; 2 Oboes; 2 Bh Clarinets; 2 Bassoons; 4 Horns in F; 2 Bb Trumpets: 3 Trombones 
Timpani; Percussion; Ist Violin; 2nd Violin: Viola; Cello: Bass. Piano Part: Full Score 


AVAILABLE IN THREE SETS: 


Set A—Full score, complete instrumentation, strings: 2-2-1-1-I $3.50 
Set B—Full score, complete instrumentation, strings: 5-5-3-3-3 $4.75 
Set C—Full score, complete instrumentation, strings: 8-8-5-5-5 $6.00 
Full Score: $1.25 Piano Reduction: $ .75 Extra Parts: $ 35 


At Your Music Dealer or Write 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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CR FSION POLON JOIN POLO 


INTRODUCING 

















NET Film Service 
ndiana University 
Bloomington, Indie 


Please send deta:led ntormatior 


Introducing the Woodwinds 


INFORMATION men 
DISTRIBUTED BY iti 
NET FILM SERVICE 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY : —— 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 
@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 
@ Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 
— No Needed To As 
MM mble 
« Simpl Height 
No Thumb Screws 
Feather Light 


Release S 


Tools 


Adjustment 
No Slip 
Finger 


ping 
Vertical 


, 
l ressure 


Lock 


@® briction 
At Any 


Collar Holds Desk 


Angk 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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ave a right to expect the highest pos 


ible moral standards on the part of pro 
people in this 


fessional respect 


An administrator has the right to ex 


pect the music teacher to be professional 
in every respect. The teacher should not 
require close supervision and direction, 


should not regard himself as an employee, 
should learn to take full responsibility for 

efforts and 
seek self-improvement 


the results of his actions, 
should continually 


and contribute to the knowledge of his 


profession, should respect the confidences 
of others and be loyal to his fellow work 
‘ ild meet his professional obliga 
tions and adjust his grievances through 
proper channel hould be proud of his 
profession and sensitive to the problems 
i hi vorke hould not advance at 
the expense ot others, and should have 
i his chief goal a desire to render the 
best possible service This. then, is the 
teacher we want to employ to carry on 
the important work of music education 
tn the achnols 

Orro F. Hr er, Principa South 


Hligh hool Sheboygai 


iH s nsw Lt LIF W 


The First School Music 
in New York State 


Vii CH has about the 


of public school music in New 


been written 


beginnings 


England, and justifiably so. However, an 
early system of music education existing 
in this country in the Dutch schools of 
New Netherland has been almost totally 
ignored. If the teaching of music in these 
schools cannot be said to have furnished 


i prototype for education, it must 
he admitted that there 


that recognition of musk 


music 
is enough evidence 
in the 


to prove 
Dutch schools in this country as a pred 
r to most music teaching in the 
ot this countr is warranted 


teaching regularly 
ols, but the schools 


Not only was musi 
scheduled in these sche 


themselves are often referred to as models 

public education, the likes of which 
were not seen again in this country until 
many years after the English had su 
ceeded the Dutch as sovereign in what ts 
now New York 

The Dutch control of New Netherland 
lasted only about forty years. It is gener 


there was a licensed 
Netherland at least 

Heard Kilpatrick 

school teacher's con 
d the same procedure for 

chools a was required in Holland. Ir 
Zeeland in 1583, this included the rule that 


that 
schoolmaster in New 
William 
that the 


ally agreed 


b 1638 
pots out 


tract requil 


masters must exercise their pupils on cer- 
tain hours daily or weekly in the singing 
of the Psalms, to the end that they 
might help to sing them well in the 


It is also noted that the 
was generally 


church meeting 


parish schoolmaster also 

‘William Heard Kilpatrick, The Dutch Schools 
f New Netherland and Colonial New York, 
Washington, D.( Government Printing Office, 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin, 
1912, No. 12, pp. 239 
From Daniel 


d Pratt, Annals of Public 
Education in the State of New York from 1626 
to 1746. The Argus Company, 1872, pp. 65-67 


| 





* RONALD Books — 


An OBJECTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
of MUSIC 


Robert William Lundin 
Hamilton College 


This pioneering book fits the ob 
servable facts of musical behavior into 
a unified theory. It relates the rea 
tions of performer and audience to 
biological equipment, previous musical 
training, immediate environment, and 
kind of musical stimulus employed. 
Book covers measurement and predic 
tion of musical talent, methods of 
learning music, etc. 


Written by a psychologist with musi 
cal training, the book gives students 
a sound basis for appreciation of musi 
cal performance and selective listen 
ing. “Fresh approach to a field in 
which . progress has been slower 
than in other areas.’-—-Musie Eduea- 
tors Journal. ///us., 303 pp. $5.50 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of HARMONY 


Siegmund Levarie 
Brooklyn College 


This practical textbook gives the 
student a firm mastery of the rudiments 
of harmony, providing a solid basis 
for understanding the practice of har 
mony in past and present compositions 


The book explains how to classify 
chords and connect them with 
other. The student is enabled to make 
harmonic analyses of compositions in 
terms of underlying functions of chords 
and their sequence, and to realize a 
figured bass according to the inherent 


each 


harmony of the melody. “A very dis 
tinctive approach wholly unlike 
other harmony books.” Ewde. 22; 


ills., 151 pp. $4.00 


Order your books from: 





THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 








ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


‘ 


represent the greatest change in the art 
of piano education in the past 100 years 
Write now for a Free copy of 
Ar TEA ‘ , T NA 


Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. E, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 














BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Rebuilt and New. New accessoric:. 

Rental Plan. School Budget Plans. FREI 

Music Aptitude Test. Write for catalog and 

MEYERS BAND NEWS. Distributors Besson 

Alexander, Buffet, Haynes, Ludwig, etc 
MEYERS MUSIC COMPANY 

454 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 
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the leader of the congregational singing. 
An actual contract with a Dutch school- 
master in Flatbush, New York, in 1682, 
specified that “The evening school shall 


begin with the Lord’s prayer, and close by 
singing a psalm,’”” 

The schoolmaster was almost univer 
sally known as the voorleser (reader 
clerk), arid voorsanger (precentor, ot 
chorister ) 

The instructions and rules for one 
Evert Pietersen. schoolmaster, drawn up 
by the Burgonasrers of New Amsterdam, 
included: “Before school closes he shall 
let the pupils sing some verses and a 
psalm.” Abraham de la Not, who was 
probably master of the school of the New 
York Reformed Dutch from 1686 until his 
death in 1702, left an estate which included 
the following books which were probably 
used by him as textbooks in his school 
14 catechism books 
32 song books 

13 books of Golden Trumpet 

Kilpatrick says that the catechism books 
vere likely the simple Heidelberg cate 
chisms, which were universal in the 
Dutch schools. The song books were 
probably metrical psalms, quite possibie 
St. Aldergonde’s The Golden Trumpets 
would seem to be a song book. Thus the 
materials for the instruction of music. 

Not only were psalms sung at the 


lose of each day, but also, on Saturday 
morning, the last hour was given to 
learning the music for next day’s church 
SseTvic¢ 


Daniel Bratt, called to the mastership 
of the Dutch church school in New York 
in 1749, is referred to as the “chorister at 
Catskill.” another indication of the promi 
nence of the art of music in school teach 
ing 

As late as 1755 the New Amsterdam 
Dutch hoped to bring over a Holland 
master to add prestige to their school 
ind at the same time increase their hold 


on the Dutch language in preference to 
the Englis! The qualifications demanded 
in such a person were that he should 
“understand the art of singing, have a 


voice to be heard, and have the gifts to 
to instruct others tn the art.” 

A final note of interest in the musical 
wtivities of the Dutch Schools concerns 
the fees that the 7 orsanaer could charge 
for teaching singing. Mr. Welp, wh 
irrived on November 9, 1755, was allowed 


to claim for his instruction of the children 
per quarter “for reading only, five 
hillings: for reading and writing, eight 


hillings, and six pence tor pen ind ink 


and ter hillings wor cyphering ; and S1x 
hillings for those who learn singing 
Had the Dutch not held tenacious! 


their own language ind had they giver 
instruction in English as well a i 
Dutch, it is likely according to Kilpatrick, 
that New York City would have gained 
i full hundred years in the development 


of its school system. It is not unreasonabk 
to assume that this gain would have bee 
reflected in music education also. Who 
knows but what New York City migat 
have secured for itself a place in earl 
music educati yasSit that 


* Bostor 
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Guaranteed / 


THE CHORAL CONDUCTORS’ 
HANDBOOK 


by Walter Ehret 
$2.00 





43? MONEY BACK GUARANTEE “ij, 


THE CHORAL CONDUCTORS’ HANDBOOK must help you in your 


techniques of rehearsal and performance, as well as improve your choral 


) 
) 
groups, or we will refund your purchase price without question within 
30 days! 
CONTENTS 
Rehearsal Procedures Vowels 
Presenting a New Choral Work Consonants \ 
Flatting Diphthongs \ 
Dynamics Tone Color 
Tempo Program Suggestions | 
Rhythm Performance Suggestions 
Blend and Balance Selecting Choral Music 
Diction Audio Aids 
) 
) 


® For everyone—conductors, school as well as church; students— 
even chorus members! 

Crammed with techniques, devices, general knowledge! 

Covers the problems—presents solutions! 

Rehearsal, performance, organization tips! 

Concise layout for quick solutions to knotty problems! 


Here is the distilled knowledge and technique of an outstanding choral director 
clinician, arranger, and educator 


clip the coupon and mail now, without risk! 


ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee ae Se MS I I ~ 
| EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION | 
| 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Gentlemen { 
Please send me a copy of THE CHORAL CONDUCTORS’ HANDBOOK. | understand 

| that | may return it within 30 days for full refund of the purchase price if | am not | 
| ompletely satisfied | 
| | 
Baw | 
| Addre | 
| | 
| Cash Money order enclosed | 
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LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
i\f YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mar. Chicago 4, IIinois 





PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Instruction in all branches of music for the beginner or advanced student. B.Mus.. M.Mus. Artist Diploma, 
I and Teacher's Certificate. Prepares tor orotessionai careers in composition, teaching, sacred music, public 
school music. Scholarships. Dormitory tacilities tor men and women. Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association. Cataiog 


PETER MENNIN, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Education for Individual 
Living 


“ue wea of Mark Hopkins on one 
‘| end of the log and a student at the 
other sums up an ideal of one school of 
educational thought. It is, however, an 
ideal from which we are moving away, 
through force of circumstance, with ever 
increasing speed. Public education is now 


MUSIC DIRECTORS will welcome 


THE JUNIOR WOODWIND CHOIR 
THE JUNIOR BRASS CHOIR 


by Francis Findlay 


*SsSs ee ee 


The pieces in these new Choirs are carefully selected favorites of 
children, youth and adults. They can be successfully performed by 
players with modest technical ability and were chosen to give play to 
the distinctive beauty of woodwinds and brasses 

Both Choirs are flexibly arranged for many combinations. The selec 
tions in each Choir are different 


a volume operation, a colossal machine 
which produces members of an ever more 
crowded society. A standardized com 
modity, labeled “American 1958” is 
emerging from the process. In one way, 


THE JUNIOR WOODWIND CHOIR THE JUNIOR BRASS CHOIR ; ; - 
17 selections including Canonbury by 18 selections including Crusader's it is a good produc t, fairly well condi 

Robert Schumanu, Bagatelle by Bee Hymn—Silesian Folk Song, Green Sleeves tioned to crowd life and regimentation 

thew en Andantin s by E. H. Lemare, and ~ Old Saati , per : Ronenapies \ccording to present standards, and in 

aren rom Aida r0VALE rom atasre - ; 

, s , st the ri as 

INSTRUMENTATION Christmas Orations’’ by J. S. Bach pate nr , oe n aed tl} ” mers ary, © ha 

Flute Eb Alto Saxophone Bassoon reasonable SKIS In Various common 

Oboe Bb Clarinet II Baritone Sax INSTRUMENTATION studies, reasonably good attitudes and 
Bb Clarinet-S Eb Alto Clarinet Bass Clarinet Trumpet | Hora tl oF Tuba : a 

Sop. Sax Eb Alto Sax Tener $ax Trumpet I! Horn Hin Eb Optional Keyboard appreciations, and a dim knowledge of its 

Bb Clarinet | Optional Keyboard Horn tin © Trembone | Part in Score future path. There is even cause to hope 

Sop. Sax Part in Score Horn tin Eb Trombone I! . : 
for some improvement as more is learned 


Complete set of parts and score $7.50 Complete set of parts and score $7.50. . og 
about the educative process. But it ts a 


isk for reduced scores. standardized product and herein lies one 


the Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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problem of the future 
\utomobiles and refrigerators are 
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products of volume operation, also. They 
do the job for which they are constructed 
not because of care lavished on each one 
by some individual workman but because 
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= the process has been carefully planned 
New Choral Music or Your Program Chey are the result of engineering know 
how. If there were a science of “educa 
MIXED Testament of Nations Williams No. 643 .25 tional engineering,” and if it were com 
VOICES My God Accept My Heart This Day Gibbons—Waugh No. 871 .22 parable to the other sciences, we might 
Good Lord Willed it So Peter No. 1168 .20 look forward to a constantly improving 
Satan's re oe Down —— + rhe = end result, perhaps to new models every 
At the Foot of Yonder Mountain rr. Kent °. ‘ > e ‘ 
As Long as Beauty Shall Remain Brahms—Christy No. 1172 .20 one But eve . rn poet a“ = 
‘ Lenccome Valley hao. bialins No. 1173 .20 could agree on both ends and means, there 
God of the Nations Dae. Siecle No. 1783 .20 is still the matter of individuality which 
So Precious in the Sight of the Lord Roff No. 1770.20 must be taken into account, for we learn 
Praise Ye the Lord of Heaven Bortniansky-Tkach No. 1766 .20 as individuals and not as groups 
O Divine Master Moffat+ No. 1765 .25 
Alleluia, Christ is Risen! Otis No. 1786 .20 + 
Oh, Crown Him Demming No. 1781 .25 Educational engineering can and will 
Thy Will Be Done Bruckner—Strickling No. 1787 .20 improve both methods and materials. It 
TREBLE That's the Way for Billy and Me Roff No. 327 .25 will make use of the advances of science 
VOICES Old Sandman Harris No. 2118 .20 to solve many of the problems created by 
Peter Piper Knorr No. 2119 .20 mass and size. And it will attempt to help 
MALE | Follow My Star Strickland No. 3042 .25 the individual find himself by providing 
VOICES Give Me the Life | Love Kalmanoff No. 3043 .25 time in the crowded curriculum for those 
| Will Extoll Thee, O Lord Glarum No. 3512 .20 studies which enable a person to know 
himself. It must do this or face the 
tragic spectacle of a growing number of 
FREE full-size lost souls who bounce back and forth be- 
ctavos are available SCHMITT. HALL & MCCREARY company tween a mindless job and an even more 
»n request mindless recreation. Education must be 
gin to work at the problem of the imma 





PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN, . 
ture adult who doesn’t know himself as 





a person but only as a unit in an assembly 
line. It must recognize that the future 
olds more and more of that leisure time 


CHORAL ‘DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE] °°!" ee 





must agai teach % ¢ 


“sane a Pageants, use is how to make a living. It must reaffirm 
ROBES saTVeRY OPeaaTOn Cone tee its belief in the value of the individual 
| lecti f Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color It must help him to realize that he has a 
A large selection o disc for colored lights. Used by some of dual role to play: as a socio-economic 
fabrics and colors; ex- the largest Colleges, 
: Schools, Churches, unit, and as a separate individua 
cellent workmanship; Choirs. Complete with + 
easonable prices. batteries $18.00 Dz. 
rst P 8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” rl aciiaieain aeil ss 
Write for catalog and Plus postage. Sample he tine arts, literature and music are 
samples. $1.50. Order thru important avenues to the restoration of 


your dealers or direct 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. “— li 
1083 So. Fourth Street rayltine 


Greenville, Ilinois Products Co. taught well and have learned well if they 
Dept. ‘'B'', P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Conn. ire to give of their essence for the pres 


individuality. These areas have value for 
their lite-fulfilling qualities, not for their 
commercial aspects. But they must be 
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ervation of the integrity and dignity 
the individual. Even among the musically 
w artistically illiterate there is the sus 
picion, perhaps envy, that here is some 
thing closer to God, here is a clue to 
signihcance 

Education must make a greater effort 
to take into account the fact that there 
has never been a time when so much has 
been available to so many We are sur 
rounded by mountains of print and en 
gulfed by oceans of sound. Thousands of 
people today earn their livings by work 
ing with mass communication media in 
cluding printed matter, advertising art 
ind music on television and radio. The 
music, the art and the words with which 
they work are losing their meaning. They 
convey little of the reality of life becaus« 
they are common, and life should not be 
so. Like the words, music and art are 
tired, overworked and cliché laden They 
have lost their ability to intensify, to 
interpret and to purify. If one of the 
functions of the arts is to help relieve the 
pressure of soctal restraints, then the 
arts must be allowed to reach the inner 
places of the mind and soul. And this 
they cannot do if they must penctrate be 
neath layers of surface calloused through 
over-exposure to the sounds and sights on 
every side 

The sameness of these sounds and 
sights is cause for deep concern, for we 
tend to become more and more alike as 
,e are subjected to them. There is never 
i letup in the bombardment by con 
merce, and we are becoming so condi 
tioned that we are lost without the stimu 
lation of these external We are afraid 

face ourselves in the absence of the 


ound and fury. We begin to measure by 


the shoddy standards of daily contact 
with the salesman’s world. We begin to 
vorship at the shrine of mediocrity and 
become more reluctant to admit the possi 
bility of higher moral, spiritual and artistic 
tandards. Men are no longer marching 
to the rhythm of an individual drum be 
ause the 1 e of a whol t f 
drummers 1s overpowerin 
+ 

Public education is | isked t do 
in almost impossible job. It is succeed 
ing surprisingly well in one phase—the 
turning out of socio-economic unit per 


ple who fit into the machine somewhere 
It may be doing less well in the develop 
ment of individuals with an appreciation 
of life outside the ocial, commercial 
areas. The things of the spirit and the 
imagination are being shouldered aside 
in the rush for material success. Unlike 
Walt Whitman, who was “moved by the 
xquisite meanings,” we hear “the vol 
umes of sound merely.” Educators ane 
the public alike have become infected wit! 
the idea that all learning is measurable 
If it cannot be proved mathematically 


there is reason to doubt its validity. There 


to daily living \ ll 
takes place inside the individual who has 
been taught to hear a Brahms symphon 

to read a Shake speare sonnet or to re ally 
see a great painting. Great art of any 
kind partakes of the good, the true and 
the beautiful and it gives meaning to the 
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FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 


PIANO TEACHERS! 
STOP AT YOUR MUSIC STORI 


A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT o1 
FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT 1s now oftered to 
you at your music store. Both as teaching material 
and as music these are the finest books available fort 


the first years of piano study. These books are new 


and exciting to the ear and eye 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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ANOTHER FIRST! The original space- 
saving portable Peery Folding Risers 
have done it again, this time with the 
new exclusive steel support leg that 4 
reinforces the center of your new Peery Ti> 
Riser giving it added strength and add- |” 

ing years to its life of service to you. ’ 


Of course, boits at ALL points of stress! 
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iving of each individual life. The person ened insights, in keener delight, in the 
Ti /| B k vho can truly participate on this level development of a personal equilibrium and 
“mnely 00 5 is achieved a measure of self-realization a sense of balance against the irrational 
7 There has always been war for the urgencies of our time. Those great works 
from the McG RAW-HILL possession of men's minds. At an acceler- of man’s mind can raise us for a moment 
er To em ited tempo and with increasing fury this to the plane where things of the spirit 
SERIES IN MI SIC var goes on. The pressures and forces are real and immediate 


ORCHESTRATION: of society do battle for the mass mind One of the broader aims of education 
A Practical Handbook \ of the latest attention-getters. is to give man a sense of values. rhe 
By JOSEPH WAGNER. Ready in February t nse except in the develop- growth of this sense of values is very 
The first truly practical guide to ment of persons armored by a lengthened likely to be stunted and will certainly be 
oh ot tenn esi perspectiv ind trained to discriminate narrowed unless some the ught is given 
th h oe Ay y sor We to among the values placed before them to man’s emotional and spiritual develop 
meet the teaching requirements at _ Ours will be an adole scent society with ment as well as to his socio-economic 
illow values so long as emphasis in competence. Literature and the arts can 
ill academic levels. It presupposes public education I *parati f bring to man a sense of fundamentals, a 
no previous knowledge or orches ees ee ee tig weer viene a ’ ties shiranges Be a por 
tration experience. From a histori- economi competent y to the detriment, if capacity to relate tl ings to each other 
not exclusion, of the cultural subjects. It wid to keep them in their proper places 
il background and survey of every is an excellent thing to be trained to make [They can contribute to the development 
nstrument, it ranges to a detailed i living, to type, to be a handyman around of a critical turn of mind and a sense of 
ind outlined plan for orchestral the house, to handle family finance and to proportion. They have form—form which 
coring. Here is the only work that maintain good physical health. But how is an integral part of their being, and 
consistently demonstrates the scor nuch time is left for the “impractical” they give to those who study them some 
ing of identical examples for , language, literature, music and aid in the perception of patterns in the 
trings, wood-winds, brass, and the irt courses? These are no less important life around them. They have the unity 
full orchestra according to a com total scheme and they do not be which is achieved only in man’s greatest 
pletely — plan ams. long on the periphery of the curriculum efforts. They catch and hold the highest 
MUSIC WITH CHILDREN umong the so called frills and fads. They truths man has yet visioned. Literature 
By ALFRED ELLISON, New York University cannot be absorbed through “shotgun” and the arts are universals and therefore 
Ready in February ourses in the arts or in a ten-week sur deserving of an honored place in the cur 
Offering a basic music program for vey of world literature They requir riculum 
the elementary school, this text is varticipation ; immersion rather than ex —TRUMAN H ON, instrumental mu 
intended primarily for classroom wosure Their greatness lies in the fact sic supervisor Divisio; f Secondary 
teachers, and assumes no technical that they are accessible only through Education, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
background in music. Accordingly, effort. The rewards of study lie in deep Ingeles, Caltfornia 
the book makes specific and prac 
tical suggestions for desirable musi 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 


1 
I 


growth and development 
WHAT TO LISTEN FOR 
IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND. New Revised Edi 
tion. 307 pages, $3.95 

A revision of the book that Deems 
Taylor has called “the best book 
f its kind I have ever seen 

i revision that has considerably 
broadened its scope Two new 
chapters on contemporary and film 
music have been added, along with 
change bringing the text up to 
date, and clarifying some original 
point Here is an ideal text for 
courses in the teaching of music as 
i cultural ind nonprofessional 





ubject 


MUSIC: The Listener's Art 
By LEONARD G. RATNER, Stanford Univer 
sity. 300 pages, $7.75 (Text Edition Avail 
able 
Designed to enrich the listener’s 
of THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CHORUS. Pictured here while singing 
for the first official event scheduled in the new auditorium of the new headquarter 
music, so that he can better an: : ; - . ; I 

_ = . cr na building of the NEA, December 22, 1958 the occasion of the annual NEA Employees 
lyze, evaluate and appreciate the Recognition and Service Award ceremony. Some of the awardees are shown on the 
music he hears. The approach leads platform. At speakers’ table, left to right: NEA executive secretary, William G. Carr; 
Edwin W. Davis, associate secretary of the National Commission for the Defense of 
as Democracy through Education, and chairman of the NEA Staff Organization’s Recogni 
insight into the qualities and struc tion Committee; Herbert R. Brown, NEA director of personnel. At the right rear i 
ture of music. It orients the reader recently appointed NEA deputy executive secretary, Lyle W. Ashby, who rece 
in theoretic, stylistic, and historic a 30-year award 

T'wenty NEA departments and divisions are represented in the choral group. Seven 
t betwee -al ach of the members, including conductor Gene Morlan, are from the MENC staff. Fully 
ion between musical techniques half of the singers are also instrumentalists—-string and wind players, organists, 
ind expression pianists, The chorus accompanist was singing at the time the picture was made, instead 
‘ of at the piano, which is just visible at the right. (The Steinway was the gift of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. NEA Staff Organization.) 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y rhe chorus is a participant in the musical program arranged for the dedication o 
the new NEA headquarters building Fel ruary 8-10, 1959 


enjoyment and understanding 


trom impression, to evaluation, and 


ispects of music, stressing the rela 
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KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Music writers and pri to speed and ease 


Now Available ——— 


your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results 


sialic onmin Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 


case weighs only 25 pounds 
; g: me tg . hn Second Edition 
Ab SS 
(6 } | ==> = $) f Compiled by Helen Hewitt 


86 pages $2.00 
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Address orders to 
Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
461 Market St., Son Francisco 5, Collf. 


d write or phone your nearest MOORE office ask for catalog F2 
E.R. MOORE CO. 
. 932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York. * phone EVergreen 4.2800 
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CURRICULUM—ADMINISTRATION—SUPERVISION— 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Adjudication. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists.” 


Administration. See “Supervision and Administration.” 


4 F of M—Code with. Adopted 1947 by the American Federation of 
Musicians. Music Educators National Conference, and American Asso 
iation of School Administrators. Single copy free. Quantity prices on 
request 

Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and development 
of jazz with a historical chart devised by author William H. 
Tallmadge. 1957. 8 pp. 25c 


Music 


Awards, See “Grants and Awards.” 


Balance in Education, Let’s Keep Our, by Lyman V. Ginger, president 
of the National Education Association of the United States. 1958. Four- 
page leaflet. Single copy Sc; dozen 2S¢ 

Basic Concepts in Music Education, published as Volume I of the Fifty 
sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, pre- 
pared by a committee representing the MENC and the NSSE, Thurber 
Madison, chairman. 1958. 375 pp. Paper cover $3.25; cloth $4.00. Send 
orders to University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Bibliographies. See under heading “Bibliographies.” 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of business practice 
ind relations for music educators. Published by the Music Industry Coun- 
cil. Single copy free to any music teacher or student of music education. 
Send requests to the MENG 


A useful four-page brochure jointly sponsored by the 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc., the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and the Music Educators National Conference. Avail- 
able from the offices of any one of the three organizations. 1956. 4 pp. 
5c single copy. Lots of 25, $1.25; 50, $2.00; 100 or more, $3.00 per hun- 
dred, Prices include postage 


Careers in Music. 


Careers in Music Teaching. See “Your Future as a Teacher of Music in 


the Schools.” 


Child’s Bill of Rights in Music, The. Interprets what is meant by the 
MENC slogan, “Music for every child; every child for music.” Adopted 
is the official resolutions of the MENC at its 1950 biennial convention. 


Four-page leaflet. 1 copy free. 100, $2; dozen 35c. 
pag I 


Classroom Teacher, Musical Development of the. Music Education Re- 
search Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre-service development in 
music of the classroom teacher on the campus; suggests ways whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed in the teaching 
situation, 195] 32 pp. 50« 

Codes. See “A F of M,” “National Anthem.” 

Community Music. See “Music for Everybody.” 


Competition-Festival Materials. See 
terials and Music Lists.’ 


under heading “Competition Ma- 


Conductors, Student. See “Student Conductors.” 
Construction and Equipment. Sce “Music Buildings, Rooms, Equipment.” 


Evaluation of Music Education, The. Standards for the evaluation of 
the college curriculum for the training of the school music teacher pre- 
pared by the MENC Commission on Accreditation and Certification in 
Music Education in cooperation with the National Association of Schools 
of Music and American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
Planographed. 1953. 17 pp. 20c. Quantity prices on request. 


1958. Mimeographed 
Music Education.” 


Films, An Alphabetical Listing of 16mm. Music. 
8 pp. S50c See “Handbook on l6mm. Films for 


(Music for 
Nursery and 
1958 32 pp 


Prepared for Commission IV 
Elementary School by the 
Landeck, chairman) 


Four ana Fives, Music for. 
Kindergarten and 
Committee, Beatrice 


Pre-school 
Kindergarten 
paper cover. 75« 


Awards in the Field of Music, Educational. Prepared by 
assistance, awards, commissions, fellow 
43 plus 2 pp. and cover. 50c 


Grants and 
Everett Timm. A directory of 
ships and scholarships. 1957. Planographed 


Group Activities, Guiding Principles for School Music. Report of a joint 
committee representing the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Contest and Activities Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and MENC, 1957. 8 pp. 25c. 


Guidance Information. See “Careers in Music.” 


Handbook on 16mm. Films for Music Education, prepared by Lilla Belle 
Pitts, 1948-51. Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sug- 
gestions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. Included: “An Alphabetical Listing of 
16mm. Music Films,” 1958 report of Committee on Films, Film Strips 
and Slides, Earl Houts, chairman. Prepared for Commission IX (Music 
in Media of Mass Communication). 48 pp. Total price, $1.50. 

Higher Education, Music in, by Robert A. Choate. Information concern- 
ing positions open in the music profession and opportunities in the field 
of music education. 8 pp. Single copy 30c postpaid. 10 to 50 copies 20c 
each plus pestage. Over 51, 18c each plus postage. 


International Understanding? How can Music Promote. Prepared by 
Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. 1957 reprint from an 
article published in The Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50c. 


Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment. Completely revised and en- 
larged edition of the former Music Education Research Council Bulletin 
No. 17. Prepared by the MENC Committee on Music Rooms and Equip- 
ment, Elwyn Carter, chairman. 1955. 96 pp., looseleaf, 113 illus. $4.50. 


Music Education in a Changing World. Report for the Music in Amer- 
ican Life Commission on Music in the Community, Max Kaplan, chair- 
man. 1958. 60 pp. and cover. $1.00. 


Music Education Materials. See under heading “Bibliographies.” 


Music Educators Journal. See under heading “Periodicals.” 


Music for Everybody. A valuable reference book, handbook and manual 
for those interested in community-wide music promotion and organiza- 
tion. 32 pages of illustrations. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Music in American Education (Source Book II). Current handbook and 
guide for music educators and students of music education. Edited by 
Hazel Nohavec Morgan. 1955. 384 pp. Flexible board cover. $4.75. 


Music Lists. See “Competition Materials and Music Lists.” 


National Anthem of the United States of America, The Code for the. 
Recommendations applying to all modes of civilian performance of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Printed in a four-page leaflet with the authorized 
“service version” in A-flat (words and music). Single copy free; per dozen 
copies, 35c; per hundred, $2.00. 


Piano Instruction. See under heading “Piano in the Schools.” 


Pre-School and Kindergarten. 


Program for Music Education, Outline of a. Prepared by the Music 
Education Research Council and adopted by the MENC at its 1940 
meeting. Revised 1951. Four-page leaflet. Sc. Quantity prices on request. 


Public Relations, The Music Teacher and. Prepared for Commission III 
(Music in General School Administration) by the Committee on Public 
Relations in Music Education, Edward J. Hermann, chairman. 1958- 
48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00. 


Research in Music Education, Journal of. 


Secondary-School Curriculum, The Function of Music in the. Treatise 
representing a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the NEA— 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the MENC. 
1952. 60 pp. $1.00. 


Secondary Schools, Music Education in the. Recommendations pertaining 
to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the Activities Committee 
of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Adopted 1951.) 12 pp. 15Sc 
per copy. 


See “Fours and Fives, Music for.” 


See heading “Periodicals.” 


Singing in the Schools. Three monographs by Helen M. Hosmer, chair- 
man. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “Assembly Singing,” “Choral 
Music in the Junior High School and Its Relation to the Adolescent with 
Particular Reference to Boys’ Voices.” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50c. 


String Instruction. See under heading “Strings.” 


Supervision and Administration in the Schools, Music. A report of the 
Music Education Research Council (Bulletin No. 18), 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


Student Conductors. Includes sample of written test for student con- 
ductors. 1957. 3 pp. Single copy 20c. Quantity prices on request. 


Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Valuable source of 
information for high school counselors and students considering music 
teaching as a vocation. 1954. By William R. Sur. 8 pp. 30c postpaid. 
10 to 50 copies 20c each plus postage. Over 51, 18c each plus postage. 





Order from Music Educators National Conference, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Music Educators Journal 





The Case for Jazz in 
General Music 

loge ATORS agree that the jumor high 

‘4 school years should be an explora 
tory period—that the program should be 
varied enough to cater to the individual 
differences found at this level. However 
just what should be included in the cur 
riculum and how the material should be 
handled is left to the discretion of the 


individual instructor Most educators 


curriculum the 
ny useless 
ontemporary 


of enduring 


junior high 
choc rovran oO develop the child's 
inderstanding « tl various torms of 
lassical musi su n an attempt to 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS—for the NEW YEAR 
Chorus 
S.A.T.B. 
O, Sing With Exultation (Ascension or general use) W. Glen Darst 
Let All the World Keep Triumph ( aster or general) E. A. Hovdesven 


Grant, Holy Jesus (Lent or general) Robert Graham 


Us. O Lord John Cacavas 


5.S.A. 
Wendy Martin Kalmanoff 
Take, O Take Those Lips Away Jerome Neff 


] ead 


T.T.B.B. 
Women Philip Gordon 


(Reference copies sent on request) 


Band 
Golliwogg’s Cake-Walk Debussy-Cray 
American Week-End March deGastyne-Werle 


and ANNOUNCING 


SWING BOLERO 
(for band) 


by Paul Yoder 


Condensed scores sent or request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





Wm. 5. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FLUTES — 
PICCOLOS 


nv. Bronch: Wm. 5. HAYNES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 15, .¥. 


FLUTES — PICCOLOS — REPRIRS—All Makes 











To get ahead in music 
While practicing at home 
The teacher tells his students 
To use a metronome.” 


The 
’ Electric 
I pan Z &) Metronome 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND 


CHURCH 
CHORAL GROUPS A “How? Get Book METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1 


Catalog on request For $1.00 book, or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC, 


The C. E. Ward Co. oe Celina Stone 
New London, fe@)stte) New Haven, Conn. 














The forms listed below are new with one exception (Stu- 
dent Conductors). Three of them, Instrumental Ensemble 

String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-16) 
and Marching Band Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), repre- 
sent categories not previously available. The others are 
thoughtful revisions of previously existing forms, some of 
which have seen little change from the first sheets prepared 
in the 1930s by the Committee on Adjudicating of the 
American Bandmasters Association. Printed on a variety 
of colored paper, the new sheets are also punched for 
loose-leaf filing. The forms have been considerably simpli- 
fied and all statistical data is concentrated in one section 


1" 


New Adjudication Forms 


back for additional comment. These same three sheets are 
also provided with a detachable section for the adjudicator’s 
private comments to the director. The Marching Band 
Inspection Sheet provides on the back a diagram of a 200- 
piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating specific 
offenders in posture, uniform, state of instrument or per- 
sonal appearance. Band directors may wish to use these 
forms for their weekly inspections. Teachers will find even 
more classroom uses for others of the new forms than was 
true of the older ones. 

The following prices apply: 60¢ a dozen or 75¢ for one 
full set of 17. Quantities of 100 or more, $3.00 per hun- 


Three of those for large groups contain lined space on the = dred in any assortment. 1000 or more, 10% discount. 


> B-1 
—> SRBO-2 
“Hp oso-3 
=P se-4 
=> MB-5 
> DM-6 
> v-7 





BAND 
SIGHT READING—BAND OR ORCH. 
ORCHESTRA OR STRING ORCHESTRA 
STUDENT CONDUCTOR 
MARCHING BAND 
TWIRLING—SOLO OR ENSEMBLE 
CHORAL—LARGE GROUP 
-)SRV-8 SIGHT READING—CHORAL 
-p vs-9 VOCAL SOLO 
+> PSEBO-10 PERCUSSION SOLO AND ENSEMBLE 
|-+> WIS-11 WIND INSTRUMENT SOLO 

-) SIS-12 STRING INSTRUMENT SOLO 
-> WIE-13 INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE—WIND 
> PHS-14 PIANO OR HARP SOLO 
~|+ SIE-15 INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE—STRING 
—+ VE-16  CHORAL—SMALL ENSEMBLE 
‘+> MBIS-17| MARCHING BAND INSPECTION SHEET 


ADDR ATORS COMMENT EEE 
STUDENT CONDUCTOR 


Mar: hing Head 














National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission of the Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








frINY MASTERPIECES FOR VERY 
YOUNG LISTENERS. By Lillian 
Baldwin. (Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Theodore 
Presser Company), 1958.99 pp. $2.50 
Set of twenty records, List, $31.00; 
School, $24.80 


For many years Miss Lillian Baldwin has 
been captivating young listeners of all 
ages through her position as supervisor 
of music appreciation in the Cleveland 
Public Schools and in her capacity as 
program director for the Children’s Con 
certs of the Cleveland Symphony Orches 
tra. Recently a number of her delightful 
and knowledgable comments about 
music, as heard from a young person’s 
point of view, have been published in 
book form and are now being widely 
used in the teaching of music in our 
schools. This latest addition to perceptive 
listening is designed for the pre-school 
child. There is a part which can be read 
aloud to the child or serve as a reader 
for those in early elementary grades 
Another part consists of an informative 
“manual of facts and fancies” designed 
for the younger child’s “listening part 
ner.” A carefully selected set of records 
which may be purchased individually or 
in sets provides the musical experience 
to accompany the text. 


THOMAS TOMKINS, 1572-1656. By Denis 
Stevens. (London: Macmillan Com 
pany; New York: St. Martin’s Press 
1957. 204 pp. $6.00 


Three centuries remove us from that 
group of English composers of Eliza 
bethan, Jacobean and Carolinian times, 
of whom Tomkins was a representative 
member. Yet his anthems are still sung 
and his madrigals appear on programs of 
singers over the range of the Western 
werld. Somewhat less familiar are the 
co npositions for stringed and keyboard 
instruments, although they may occa 
sionally be found among collections of 
early English music. Undeterred by the 
Parliamentarians who ravaged cathedrals 
and estates the length and breadth of 
England Thomas Tomkins composed 
throughout a long and fruitful life, the 
greater part of which was spent as 
organist at the Worcester Cathedral and 
as a member of the Chapel Royal. 

Denis Stevens, professor of musicology 
and dean of the music faculty at McGill 
University is a recognized authority on 
early English music. He has written per 
haps the first complete study of the life 
and music of Thomas Tomkins and has 
thus provided a fitting tribute to the ter 
centenary of the composer's death 


THEME AND VARIATIONS: A Study of 
Linear Twelve Tone Composition. By 
Robert Kelly. (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm 

( Brown Co.), (1949) 1958. 113 pp 


> 


Let it be admitted at the outset that the 
author of this highly condensed outline 
is coneerned with matters technical. Ir 
the first lesson the student is abruptly 
given fourteen rules which govern the 
construction of a theme. In the second 
lesson this is increased to twenty-four 
The same procedure of adding rule upon 
rule, constructing exercise upon exercise, 
is followed throughout the text in con 
stant, logical manner. But at no point 
s the student introduced to music along 
the way (except for a final composition 
for string quartet by the author). One 
is tempted to label this approach as a 
sort of musical chess game but the com 
parison would not, I am afraid, be too 
apt. Any standard chess manual is in 
variably illustrated with brilliant ex 
amples thoughtfully analyzed. Mr. Kelly 
appears to see little need to do more 
than provide drill in note manipulatior 
according to his rules. While it may be 
argued that this constitutes good disci 
pline of a certain sort, there are those 
who would question whether it is a 
musical discipline and whether it leads, 
in the most intelleigent manner, toward 
a far more crucial issue in art-—the 
perception of meaning and/or the ex 
pression of values 
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TALKING OF MUSIC. By Neville Cardu 


(New York Macmillan Compar 


1957). 320 pp. $3.50 


For close on to half a century Nevill 
Cardus has written about music in the 
columns of one of the world’s great 
newspapers—the Manchester Guardian 
A man of varied interests—he has writ 
ten a half dozen books on cricket thi 
warm and genial spirit brings together 
in the space of several evenings’ conver 
sation, the wealth of a lifetime’s associa 
tion with music, illuminated by well-told 
anecdotes of persons and places, made 
joyous by flashes of a gay and sparkling 
wit, and enriched by thoughtful and con 
siderate understanding. Like the fine 
conversationalist that he is, Mr. Cardu 
never labors a subject but roams casu 
ally about touching in short essays o1 
his favorite conductors, composers, and 
operas, makes some keen observation on 
traditional versus contemporary music, 
and takes a healthy glance at the art of 
musical criticism, Underlying the whole 
is a philosophy of art that reflects a 
warm, sympathetic, tolerant amused 
outlook upon life. One can browse at will 
among these fifty or more brief essay 
and almost invariably sense the breath 
of a free and invigorating individual 
We would heartily recommend this book 
for your enjoyment and enlightenment 


SCHUBERT, A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
$y Maurice J. E. Brow! Londor 
Macmillan Company; New York: St 
Martin Press), 1958 114 pp. $6.7 


[Two considerations come together t 
make this study of Schubert and hi 
works an important contribution § t« 
music and to musical scholarship. In the 
first place, the author is an important 
authority on Schubert having contril 
uted an article on the composer in the 
Fifth Edition (1954) of Grove’s “Dic 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” and 
having written an impressive work er 
titled “Schubert’s Variations” (1954). He 
is a close friend and associate of the 
Viennese scholar, Otto Erich Deutsch 
to whose endeavors in collecting docu 
ments relative to the composers life he 
acknowledges indebtedne The other 
factor of importance is Schubert him 
self, who has suffered at the hands of 
ninteenth-century biographer 
cause of the whole romanti 
century, and partly because many impor 


tant documents relative to h life and 
works have not been generally available 
Brown, himself, has uncovered important 


information not previou known 

The net result is a first rate biograph 
amply documented, written with care and 
kill, and bringing together the result 
of a lifetime of devotion to the music « 
this great composer It ffectively cor 
bines biographical material with a sound 
critical judgment and anal of Schu 
bert’s works. Three appendices provide 
1) documentary evidence with respec 
to the Gmunden-Gastien Symphony 


a list of works by Schubert not include 
in the “Gesamtausgab« and ; i 
complete listing of pe tior 


hronological order 





DISCOVERING MUSIC WITH CHIL.- 
DREN. By Eunice Bailey. (New York 
Philosophical Library), 1958. 119 pp 
$4.75. 

Miss Bailey is a teacher in an English 

Infant’s school who has provided us with 

an anecdotal record of the musical 

growth patterns which may take place 
in children aged four through seven 
under conditions where they are led to 
experience music without, as she says 

“being taught.” One discovers what i 

likely to happen when a coordinated use 

of music, poetry, art, dance and dramatic 
play are freely employed in encouraging 
the development of imaginative, creative 
powers in children, leading to increased 
grasp and perception T he easy, folk-like 
approach to music described in this book 
eems all too quickly lost in many in 
stances as children progress up through 
the higher grades. Among the most valu 
able contributions yet to be made in 
music education are similar accounts 
under somewhat imilar circumstance 
for older children. In her limited age 
group, Miss Bailey has provided a small 
but important book which serves to en 
rich the large number of “method 
which have recently appeared 


MUSIC 4—HOW TO SING AND PRAY 
leacher Guide by Justine Ward 
Lesson Plans by Sister Rose Vincent 
Washington, D.( Catholic Educa 
tion Press), 1958. 151 pp. $4.50 


“Music 4--How to Sing and Pray is a 
fourth-grade course of study in music for 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. Where 
M suiley ee above) places primary 
emphasi upon the encouragement of 
creativity in children as a means of con 
tributing to their normal growth and 
development, Sister Rose Vincent and 
Justine Ward emphasize the forming and 


building of pecific habits which may 


lead to knowledge of and adeptnes in 
the use of notation, and a correct use of 
the singing voice, The one approach i 


free, adaptable, and designed from mo 
ment to moment to meet the interest 
needs and abilities of children; the other 
planned in a systematic, logical s« 
quence so precisely that on any day of 
any week in the school year a supervisor 
would know definitely what song were 
being taught in any specific grade in all 
the schools of his district. The one con 
der creative effort a of pre-eminer 
mportance in bringing music to chil 
dren; the other emphasizes facility u 
the performance of music sought a ‘ 
major end, The two books represent twe 
represented by these 


well-known but, as 


books, two widely differing philosophi« 
The reader will have to judge for hin 
elf which offer the greatest promise 


for children 


YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM, 


France Andrew and Clara | 
Cockerille Englewood Cliff New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc 1958, 289 
pp. $4.50 


rhe unique feature of this book is that 
t presents a double look at today 
music program, One of the author is a 
musie educator and the other a school 
administrator. It is a most enlightening 
procedure to consider the “Performing 
Organization in one chapter and ther 
learn how “The Administrator Consider 
the Performing Organization in the 
next chapter. One has the refreshing 
experience of looking at our p oblen 
not only from “inside out” but also fre 
outside in” with the detachment nece 
iry for any objective evaluatior 

In the words of the authors, “A the 
general administrator nee to be helped 
to realize that music part of educatior 

the music pecialist need to know 
that music is only a part of educatior 
The necessity for cooperative effort, the 
fact that the music program cannot de 
velop properly apart from the genera 


program are point well taken and wel 

leveloped 
The book nteresting, highly reac 
ible, and tuatior are discussed a 
the actual iré not i A¢ nope the 
Page / 











of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 


CONFIRMATION 


ROBE RENTALS 


We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation 


A p £ T E R s 0 Ny Company 
Dept.M-1 S01 EAST 33RD, KANSAS CITY 9, MO 


s We are occasionally able to offer 
+ pre-used robes in excellent condi 


tion at a considerable saving 





MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Masic Division of 
Educational Piacements 


We plece music teachers 
throughout the country in 
public and private schools, 
colleges, universities. 


Elisabeth King, Director 
516 Fifth Avenue 


Murray Hill 2-2957 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Don't Take a Chance... 

A LIFE IS PRECIOUS! 
Open Fiame Candles Are Dangerous 
Tops Safety Candie Looks Like 
A Real Candie Burning 
Deluxe Model — 10” tall — $1.25 each 
Batteries extra. Choice of colors in bulb 
Economy model —7” tall, $1.00 each 
Complete with batteries. Silver finish only. 


Box 3101 
HAR-TEE, Ine. cievetano 17, OHIO 


No Dealers 
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might be. The anecdotal technique is 
used in an excellent manner, and clever 
line drawings add pungency to well- 
founded le concepts, A great 
deal of attention is given, and properly 
so, to “squaring” the objectives of music 
education with recent findings in the 
area of child development. 

“Your School Music Program” will be 
helpful to the beginning teacher in giv- 
ing him a career preview. For the ex- 
perienced teacher it raises challenging 


(and courageous) questions concerning 
current practice, offers excellent evalu- 
ative criteria, and suggests next steps 


for effective curriculum development. It 
also deserves wide reading by general 
educators 


E.J.H. 





THE CHANGING SCENE 





@ AUSTIN A HARDING, honorary life 
president of the College Band Directors 
National Association, died in early 
December, just before he was to be 
honored in a testimonial at the Tenth 
National Conference of the CBDNA on 
December 19 and 20. Mr. Harding, who 
pioneered the college band development 
in this country and gave life-long de- 
votion to the University of Illinois 
Bands, will be sorely missed by his 
many friends in CBDNA and MEN( 


@ LYLE W. ASHBY has been appointed 
deputy executive secretary of the NEA. 
He assumed his new duties on January 
1, 1959. Formerly assistant editor of the 
NEA Journal, Mr. Ashby was NEA’s 
assistant secretary for professional re 
latio s from 1948-1955, where he served 
as liaison officer with the MENC. He has 
been assistant executive secretary for 
educational services since 1955, 


* FRANK BAILEY, for 30 years music 
teacher at Albany High School in New 
York, has retired to Clearwater, Florida. 


“ HELEN L. BASS has joined the staff 
at Chicago Musical College of Roose- 
velt University as an instructor in music 
education 


+ RICHARD W. BOWLES, graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and former 
director of Instrumental Music in the 
Lafayette (Indiana) Schools, became as- 
sistant director of bands, University of 
Florica, Gainesville, on September 1, 


1L 58 


* ALLERT EDMUND BROWN, first 
president (1918 of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors Conference (now MEME 


Eastern Division died on December 7 
in Denver, Colo ado, where he had been 
in retirement for a number of years 


* THOMAS L. DAV'’S, one of last year’s 
Olds Scholarship winners, is now as- 
sistant director of bands and percussion 
instructor at the State University of 
lo a 


* VICTOR H. HARDT has recently be- 
associated with the Chicago Musi- 
cal College of Roosevelt University as 
chairman of the Music Education De 
partment 


come 


* WOLFGANG KUHN, formerly on the 
faculty of the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, is now associate professor 
of music with specific responsibility in 
the field of music education, Devartment 
of Music, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California 


* VERLE R. LARSON, a graduate and 
staff member at Drake University, was 
appointed inst°uctor in organ at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, suc- 
ceeding Claude L. Murphree, who died 
last June 


Efficient 
Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 






for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you 


% complete 
protection for 
your music 
investment 


*% 50% more 
filing capacity 


*® all-steel, 
double-wall 
construction 














*%& removabie, 
smooth-sliding 


trays 
oeuee Pat. Pend 
| 
cataloging & There's nothing like NORREN 


for filing music octavo, 


% choice of Ham- band, orchestra or soloist! 


mertone grey, 
green or brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 €. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 8, California 


Write for catalog today 





Statement of the Ownership. 
Management, and Circulation 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24 
1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 19 


and July 2, 1946 (Title », United States Code. 
Section 233) f Music Educators Journal pub 
lished 6 times during the sel car at Mount 


Vorris, lil., for September 19, 1958 
1. The names and 
editor, 
ire 
Publisher Musi 
Editor A individual Editorial Board 


managing 


Educators National Conference 





Chair 
man Wiley. 1 Housewright, Tallahassee, Fla 
Managing editor ¢ J Ruttelmay 1201 Sia 
teenth St V.H Wasinngton 6, DA 
Business manager anett Lawler 1201 Sia 
teenth St., NU Washington 6, DA 

2. The owner is (If owned by a corpora 


tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 








addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
uddresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If wred by a partnership or other 
unincorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must be 
given.) Mus Educators National Conference 
Executive mmittee: Karl 1). Ernst, San Frar 
cisco, Calif Wiliam B. McBride, Columbus 
Ohio; Mary I l ert, Columb Ohie Earl 
FE. Beach, Greenville, N.Car William R. Sur 
East Lansing, Mich 1. Verne Wilson, Port 
land, Ore Louts G. Wersen, Philadelphia, Pa 
Harold ¢ Youngberg, Oakland, Calif 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders whning or holding l 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other s-curities are (If there are 
none, so state.) None 

4. Paragraphs 2 and include, in cases where 
the stockholders or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 


other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the afhant’s full kr belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
stockholders end security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trus 
1 


wledg and 


tees, Ole Sten ind securities in a Capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner 
(Signed) C. V SuTTELMAN, Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of September, 1958 
Vircinta H 


tentz, Notary Public 
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announcing the NEW... 


PRO ART 


ETUDE LIBRARY 


BY PIANO TEACHERS 
FOR piano TEACHERS 

there has never been 

anything like it! 


Your FREE sample copy is ready 
and waiting—where shall we 


PRO ART PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. MEJ 159 
WESTBURY, L.I., NEW YORK 











DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
SPECIAL LAYOUTS UPON REQUEST 








BUY THE REED WITH THE GROOVES 








RECORDERS 


Precision German made WOOD 


Please add 25¢ for postage 


Keene Musical String Co. 
Whitestone 57, N.Y. 











Nineteen Fifty-nine 








* HARVEY E. MAIER, formerly head of 
the Music Department, Yakima Valley 
Junior College, is now head of the Music 
Department at Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Illinois. 


* GORDON NASH, who was president of 
the North Carolina Music Educators As- 
sociation and head of the music depart- 
ment of Appalachian State College at 


Boone, is now affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington. 
“ JULIA M. NEPPERT of San Fran- 


member of MENC 
Member, died in 


California, a 
1930 and a Life 
1958. 


cisco, 
since 
August 
* WILLIAM REEVES, 


formerly associ- 


ate supervisor of music of t State 
Department of Education, New York, is 
now associate professor of music and 
music education in the College of Music, 


University of Colorado, Boulder. 
+ ARTHUR L, 
California, has died. 
ber of the MENC since 


REIMER of Inglewood, 
He had been a mem 
1935. 


* DON C. ROBINSON, formerly of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan Public Schools, is the 
new Director of Music Education for 
Fulton County, Georgia, where he re 
placed Earluth Epting, who has moved 
to Dallas, Texas, following her marriage 


“ WALTER 8S. SAMPLE of Phoenixville, 


Pennsylvania, and founder of the Ori- 
ginal Dancing Band, has died. Confer- 
ence members may remember his or- 


performance for the 1952 


Philadelphia. Mr. 
leader in his home 
valued member of 


ganization’s 
national meeting in 
Sample was a civic 
town, as well as a 
MENC, 

* HERBERT L. SCHULTZ, 
of Music, the 

3urlington, has 
“Newsletter for 


Department 
University of ermont, 
named editor of 
Educators of Ver 


been 


Music 


mont,” the new publication of the Ver 
mont Music Education Association 

“ J. L. ZINGALE has been appointed 
head of the Division of Fine Arts at the 
new Central Florida Junior College in 
Ocala, Florida 


> 


Awards and Competitions 


Continued from page 16 


CREATIVE MUSIC FESTIVAL (second 
annual) will be held on the San Jose 
State College campus, May 22 28, 1959 
The event is sponsored by the San Fran 
cisco Bay Section of the Northern Cali 
fornia Music Association. Emphasis will 
be placed on original compositions for 
chamber groups, chorus, symphony or 
chestra and symphonic band, which have 
not yet been considered for publication 
All works accepted will be rehearsed and 
outstanding numbers will be performed 
The event will be attended by represent 


atives from various publishing firm 
Deadline date for receipt of composi 
tions is February 15, 1959. For further 
details write Robert Hare Music De 
partment, San Jose State College, San 


Jose 14, California 


PADEREWSKI SCHOLARSHIP i: 


piano 


study has just been established by the 
Kosciuszko Foundation ar organiza 
tion dedicated to the encouragement of 


extraction Stephen 
Foundation 


tudents of Polish 
P. Mizwa is president of the 


Established under a three-year grant 
by R. J. Shaefer, president of the F. & M 
Schaefer Brewing Company, the schol 
arship, providing $1,000 for piano study 
n any approved American music con 
ervatory or for private study, will be 
awarded in 1959, 1960 and 1961. Young 
men and women of Polish extraction, 


between the ages of 21 and 25 ine lusive 
and residents of New York, Connecticut 


New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are in- 
vited to compete. Interested applicants 
may write to the Kosciuszko Foundation, 


15 East 65th Street, New York 21 
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DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER 









SHAWL COLLAR e 


In beautiful 
spotlight colors: e \ 


Red, Powder Bive, — \) 
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All Fully lined { 
These colors with BLACK shaw! $16.99 
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BLAZERS 


ids and 
Solids, “ . w 


Stripes: 






Order Now Or Send For Swatches 


SAXONY CLOTHES 


198 CANAL ST. (DEPT. MES) WN.Y.C. WO 4-6038 


CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
Give Them a Chance 





Two-Octave Symphonet with Musi 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music $1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 Value) 
2821 N. 9th St., Dept. T, Milwaukee, Wis 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures 
tell how to publish your book, get 
40% royalties, national advertising, 
publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. Mi 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


NON-FADING 
CHOIR ROBES 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| SPECIAL OFFER 
| 

| | 
{ | 


never dreamed of 


ACADEMIC, CHURCH & CHOIR 
GOWN’S MFG. CO 


1125 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
SALES TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


LUXURY tailored 
ARISTOCRACY of 
Needlecraft 
yet INCREDIBLY 
LOW PRICED 
A GALAXY of NEW 

‘ FABRICS you've 

Ad 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL BIENNIAL INDEX 


Volumes 43 and 44: September-October 1956 through June-July 1958 


SIX ISSUES of the Music Educators Journal Beasi .. liam mawae’s i: os 5 Gunes 
‘ , ii) ond 4 ter { 1 ciman), atl , ND-56* 


are published during the school year within the Beginning the Second Fifty (MENC Leadership Groups) 
ty Jail (Morgan) 8 kM-77 








period September through July. This index cov- Benmnd the Bars of Music in ( 
ers a period of two years of twelve issues. Fol- Bender, William, Jr., and Edythe M. Albert, 36 ND-20 
tter Music for Orchestra (Stewart), ND-59 
lowing are the symbols used to indicate the Birth of the School Bands and Orchestras (Gordon), 56 ND-34 
various issues: SO, September-October; ND, Bist Dorott 7 FM-09 
November-December; Jan., January; FM, Feb- i Ke Ruth, ND —— 
uary-March; AM, April-May; JJ, June-July. Scum Gide tia ae wae 
The year of the issue is indicated by the figures Boyd, Earl W ND 
immediately preceding the issue symbols; page Boyle 2 erent: : ix S ND-38 
numbers follow the symbols. Pictures are indi- ie ie Cie Minn Mees 69 Biel 
cated by asterisks (*), titles of articles are itali- Brennan, Mary | 7 SO-84 
cized, and authors’ names appear in parentheses Broudy, Harry S ND-28 : 
russels World's Fair, The U» 1 Sta }J-24 
after the titles Bryant, Laura, 57 Jan-12 
Buk Alder 8 | I-4¢ 
A reau of Mus The Los Angeles (Hickman) FM-44 
sie f the MEN( 1958 Convention evM é & Jy-Se 
I 8 ii ’ / Bi 6ND 
” I 0) 
| c 
” I ] 4 
r | M 7 SO-4 
ti ’ SO.4 ly j ution Activi ! SO-4 
S0).44 ’ Vusic Education Activities 19 SO)-4 
‘ ( Me ( AM 
” ] | { W (; 7 ND-23 
I I ( ia Alea M 6 SO-77 
n (Musta ) r e Teacher HU Lured (Dutfheld) AM 
. i | in Tech» es Won't Work on (Long) \M 
AM.4 , ry (Wright) }}.44 
I AASA ’ i I Never Got Very Far wit ( Merit 8 FM 
| ( k, M | ND 
! \M LA ROOM I iS Ss | t r 
‘ SR 1 TEACHER (See also College and Unive t 
‘ tar Scho« Music) 
= ” Music Backar nd (Moore 8 AM-4 
yr trom Must pecialist to the Classroom r (Pet 
“ RM ‘ 1-46 
” j " Ml ‘ 
a 4 ie vt 1 n ti f-4 tained Classroom (Phelps) 7 FM-36 
a het fusic Education, The (Wilson), 56 SO-30, 57 FM-78, 57 
” ’ ( ' j ; a AM.33 
! } ’ a : raining the Classroom Teacher for Keyboard Experience (Bishoy 
é' \ KM.09 
Ml , , Vist n the Self-Contained (Phelps), 57 FM-3¢ 
. m Teacher for Keyboard Experience, Training the (Bishoy 
‘ - FM 69 
on, d I room Teacher, Letter from the Music Specialist to the (Peterson), 
1 1.4¢ 
—~. 7 ” room with a Music Background (Moore), 58 AM-48 
; j . j ND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC-TEACHER TRAINING 
, i RA URRICULUM (See also Classroom Teachers) 
‘ {, » 2 . TE j tl and 4 | ‘ ! mpanying: Its Place in the Curriculum (Lambson) SO.70 
! it rT , rit \ bi ducator l.aBach) ND-18 ‘ Bands, Their Roles in Curriculum and tw Public Relation 
tad tag he aly tay tiny 50 t 6 4).108 (Moore), 57 FM-18 
nd re ic. ' ND catate Newsletter 6 S$O-32, 57 FM-53, 57 AM-72, 57 ND-52 
\NNIVEI AR Y j ‘ tate t Jan-48 FM-68, 58 AM-45 
( , ‘ ; pouutios Dave / t 1 Marching Bands Furthering Must ipprectation? (Smith) 
AM 6 ND-52 
New ¥ rter-Ces . ; on oent 1 (Swift 7AM.64 Future Music Teachers, 57 FM-53 
0 t, { } ne) AM Vustcol for the Music Educator (Alderman) 57 S¢ 
ANNIVERSARY. GOLDEN Profes nal Standards Movement, The (Nye), 57 FM-70 
ds 64ND tat f Music Education, The (Wilson) 7 FM-78 
| AM lege Band Directors National Association Biennial Meeting, 56 ND 
P k) é ND lege Bandmasters Tenth Anniversary, Pennsylvania, 57 ND-48 
, fr les 1 nite ND Band Their Roles in Curriculums and in Public Relations (Moore) 
J \M.4 FM.-18 
’ lar é iate Newsletter, 56 SO-32, 57 FM-53, 57 AM-72 ND-52, 58 Jan-48 
f ‘ i | 8 FM-68, 58 AM-4 
co ae Collin 7 8 lan-4¢ 
ND COMMUNITY MUSK 
’ \ ’ t lan 9 Behind the Bars of Music in City Jail (Morgan) 8 FM 
ppre ! , iA ( Bakkeg lar ; Community Vacation Orchestra (Potts), 57 11-34 
“ul j rt M ‘ Q Toy j ld Opera Comp y of Los Angeles (Kendall) 8 FM.4 
I Mf ! ’ ‘ rated tate Unit of the MEN Complet / fnoeles Bureau of Muss Ti (Hickman) x FM-44 
Vf V Community and Social Chanae (Kaplan) 6 SO.64 6 ND 
” ' nt Mil far ‘ Sight T See in Washinaton, D. ¢ ! (Sasscer) 7 FM-51 
trt if ’ t Vf I $2, Ab i f 7 Tar H St from an Orphanage (Robison) Tan4 
! , f 1 Pribute to tl Small Town Musician 4 (Ward) 7 JV4-2¢ 
ly ! iH a) mmunity and Social Change, Music (Kaplan) 6 SO-64 6 NDA 
it 4 t nl ’ () mmunity L’acation Orchestra (Potts) ‘ 
V\UDIOVISUAL AID neept ty idventure in (Madison), 58 Jan-28 
Portabl ipment for ‘ ’ m (Wallace) 3 FM nference, Creative Arts, 57 J1-48 
’ (1 AM ference, How | Found the Fastern (Bryant) 7 Jan-12 
forse Muss mes t rf 114 ference, The 1922, 57 AM-97 
Vv e (W \M nstitution and By-Laws, Proposed Amendments to the MEN( ND 
' ‘Mi ‘ 
By ah Re pone Tene VD-7¢ CONTESTS AND FESTIVALS 
’ rege a i M-4 Need for Better Screening in District Solo Contest The 8 AM-51 
New Official Adjudication Forms, The SO.28 
B tate of Music Education, The (Wilson), 57 1] 
Hakk » M J ' ntion at Los Anaeles. MENC Biennial, 58 Jar 71 
/ ' / if I ' f W t I t FM-.38 ’ ’ nim Pasadena, MEN 57 FM-34 
Hamrt R hM , , , June 29-July 4, 1958, National Education Issociati 8 Hy 
Hand ‘ l mn (Sr } ND , nttor Vins VUerchants, 58 48 
Hand | V AM , nitions, Planning the Golden Anniversar 7 Jan-8* 
Rand Dir ri ’ ” , ie (Klot So nvention Program, MENC Biennial SFM 0, 100-1 
Hand 1 r, Music ; Snapp) 0.69 nvention Proaram, MENC 1958, 57 NID-4¢ 
Hand, first S Albee) AM.9 nvention? What Do You Do at a, 1957 ¢ ention | 1 7 SO-Sé 
Hand Inet mentat el t f Maddy) ySO) oye t Information 7 ND-64 
J Inet ’ ’ ’ ’ n"? ‘ ” r « ND-4 { r tf | 1% Re tton Se rwousiy Nee led a Tar 4 
Hand I wm A nt / Ceiling for Clohe . 8 Jar 4 pve 2 futhor Protert (Finkelstein) 8 FM.42 
" 1 Or t ivt the hool (Gordon) 6 ND.34 CORRELATION AND INTEGRATION (See l Classroom Teacher 
Hand Verse W erg) 1}.39 High School Mucic) 
Hans A « M ‘) Ralanced Feducation. Editorial from the Washinat j t SFM 
/ rr ft f Must for f th secondary Level (Travel tate f Music Education, The (Wilson) 8 AM 
ad) a ‘ Crowder, Tohn B.. 58 FM-&2 
ttle of Hand mentat Maddy) } SO-30 reative Arts Conference, 57 1J-48 
Heatt Tet Ww NI) redo for the MENC Golden Anniversary, 56 ND-30 
f tt lier j (Curt NPD).22 rem foainst the Male Singer, The (Forcucci) 7 AM-9 
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riticized iA ic Educator's Analysis, Why We are (LaBach) ND-18 H 
siture, Present-Day German Mustcal (Karel), 57 FM-4 Ha n. Howat SO 8 JJ-2s 
urriculum, A mpanytr its Place in the (Lambson) 7 SO Hartsell. O. M 8 AM-4 
Curriculums and in i ublic Relations, College Bands, The Roles Hasden, Philip ¢ See He Was My M \M-%, 
(Moore 57 FM-18 Hayden, Robeit ! FM-S¢ 
rrey r ul tions & Music Educators for Music Educator 8 AM-¢ Headquar . °. The Executis are EM.4 
( t l Ww ans 6 ND Hicat Walia x | n-64 
Her j ¢ Ameriwan Musial ! hM 
Hermann, Kdwatr J ND.3% 
D He Was My Music Teacher (Lant \M.94 
P Hickma ( Sharpless 8 FM.44 
Derthick, I isciple of Music (Sommers), 57 Jan-24 HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC (Se ; ( ty, etc. Research 
erthick, | ty bJ-1s Stud 
tudies) 
a = lon tye De 2° : {ccompanyir Its Place int ’ m ) Oo 
1957 \ ( i Ad nt j he 
ati Need a losor (Broud VD : Ap — — ‘ . . 
member? 56 SO) } r ee $ Music Edu P . (Tr 
y 1 Membershit FM-1 , " 
Dutt Pa I \M-80 ‘ les for h V \M.4 
Duntsch, W m | 8 KM-62 an Me Staal 
\ / ’ lhe W ; 
b ra, Th “4 e 
i \ 1} HW Arthur | 8 | 
, é nal Li ‘ Gur 7.8 d ter i Lew B Jar S 
i” ’ ni { , r Ple 
] . 4 Muse j t ( ( rM 
rd, J 1958 FM.-23* l i 
S edgy 8 mt ig? vote \M-78 i ND iM 
r, Letter the (S AM ix Hand ind Woodpfe rs (1 A\ASA 1 
’ ’ socwlogical Mu n (Beattie) ND bM 
ls (Ara kM-6o4 iH I I! FM.24 
, 1 Venture Holloway) kM Horn, Char I a4 
we : fills : i k 0 0-4 
{ (Johr j } Wel t AM 
1 ram, A State-Wide Ms Albert with Bet D H tw 0-4 : 
é por \ to (Normat () re OF 4 I t 
; HH K AM 
, Mus nd the ts t f ence I 
4° " ter ( j Wahll ) ND 
. 1 
Egner, | i AM , ay her wg 
Et} . oo ] +4 ; i hes the 
Einstew he ’ Wor la ; I 
lect t { ew ( rs 1958-19 8AM : 
" . a 1] l t (i 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC (See also Cl I , f I a ). 88 \M 
ay gy an Sentt) \M rRUMENTAI. MUSIC (Se ( " 
= ‘ . FM >t I Instru t I 
’ r t t ‘) ut ist Mi y \M 
l Music Specialist Jur Elementar e suacremens y u 
| st) ’ ’ ra t ) 
: , ] Fe } ld» rators for Elemey =a tag I ' ' 
{ iterature , Performa t the Pr : : hy 
{ ND-54 r | es " vr? ” , wor 
t fion (W 6 SO kM 
Must ipprectation in the Elem ’ , H : \ J . . 
kM Wa ] 
’ hool Mu rgav tio» ns I red I in , . " b Fart ’ ' 
for I ] 4 I) 
smaieats Sa Dew Late 6 r a Sp , , ” ry | 1 Musi j iM , Pref 
us, As r ette r : —< , 
t eaching Music Appr n in the (Ha ” I idea (W \M . 
kM ind the Ma : . ) 
” t yr M f | SO n and 0 Marchi I : 
ecaee agg! ‘ , rainin r the Band | ‘ 
— nt Lemer ca ies , , j (Reichentt 11.3 


, ‘ 11.4 Vu t he (W AM 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN ’ ns i the Band Dwiyector ! ’ j ” t 
’ tance quested, y 2 Vv SO 
mmittee Inspects t ew Head rters ¢ FM ‘ ' Education Histor ( FM.4 
‘ Emeritus te t \M-39 rT F @ Verw Fas ‘ eo (Mert eM 
, nt Vust s a Part of t lustc Progras | 
1 ND 
nstrument ah i Musi hould Must whers Be Prepar for 
tt. N e ( 2 AM ; - | 
, isory ¢ nou on the t For }J.4 nstrum ’ tt f Rand (M ) 
rate § (Umits and Their Pr nt AM nter + ti (Martir , 
I ‘ Frede k 7 FM-28 nternat nferey n Technica i ation iM 
ifty Years to the Future (1 ler) \M Internatior hrendship, Music and (B () 84 
Finkelstein, H n, 58 FM-42 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND MUSIK 
Fit lack |} SO).7¢ From rn Tetzne Jar 
rst hool Band (Albee) AM -9¢ Inter , nference mn Tech ! l 
rst hool Bay The (Wahlberg) }J-39 EM 
Ever me. A (Eltzroth) , FM-78 : rs , Evicad ; O84 
Varching Ban Furthering Music Appre t * (Stith ND ple-to-Pe ray i 
} ic] I AM Heat ] i 
— val A isory neil on ti frts. 5 1]-4 mi” on ] ( 
se ae A 1 of the Order (Ernst) iL s at Bru s World's Fair 1-24 
yr the 1 f ft Order (MENG Members Syr SO).-4 i iM ” lar 
ND 8 Jan-44 8 FM-¢ 8 AM-30 8 Ji t 1 Rles nt 1 ( G , | 
rw Music and ternatior (Brennar 7 SO-84 s M ‘ ’ (K } FM-64 
ma udent Member (Care \M-&88 Pr (Hilt Ja & 
rom ” le er) lar on 1 Wil AML S4 
rom the Editor's Album \M 
pe j ' } rs I to the (I r) \(M J 
’ \ easher FM | } Jol AM 
JAZZ 
‘ vv 
G ; = Nee , ss * ~ he 42 
( W iJ FM.-39 Ippr ht T¢ , k } 
G Ch c I SO FM 7AM VJ ‘D ’ t , whor 1}.4 
kM-4 i pproach to 7 ' t | 
r ow | er FM-8& Te rg i] 
ern \ i ilture, Present (Karel) 7 FM-42 hn f ’ , FM-8& 
ry From (Tetz1 8 Ja Joh R t W ] 
G rep | Johnson. | | 4 
( Written t Hiwmself an 1927 Far Event im ft Professional IUNTOR HIGH CHOO Mi I¢ iH t M 
sfe of Os j | imin , Ml n ti M 
ift (hack issues j Muss 8 FM ‘ 0.4 
( Edw I S0).74 1}-40 
Gler Neal! | S0).4 K 
’ nniversary Choru Clark 6 ND Kaplan, M 0-64, 56ND-4 
t Anmversar Mf , r Your Oservance of th ( D K Le ( FM 
ld lver ’ is Amor ti (Sct gz) 7 AM- K ! KM 
i Mu { Plea for (Martin) ND.-5¢ Ke R | ( 
(Gor } B N1).34 g | ¢ } / rhe nee rai the r , ’ Bist 
’ igar I See Edgar B. Gordon ‘ t J Musi ND kM-¢ 
G im N . k } t 0 
raham, Per 6ND-58 Vl \M 
éuiding Principles } Vusi up Activit AM.4 , tt FM 
1 Oper mopar f ngeles (Ke " 8 M-4 k D R | 
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Lallach, Parke ND 
Lan > A Be 0 
Landeck, Beatrice 6ND-54 
Lantz, Edwin W AM-94 
La n, William 6 SU-58 
Lawler Vanett, 57 AM-33 8M 
Leidner, Burton R 8 Jan-57 
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Beginning the Second Fifty (MENC Leadership Groups) 7 ND-56* 

Business of the MENC, The. 1958 Convention Review 8 JJ-5¢ 

Completing the MENC Map—Arkansas MiiA Becomes a federated 
State Unit af the MENC, 57 Jan-22 

Current Publications by Music Educators for Musi Educator. 
58 AM-65, 58 JJ-53 

Do You Remember’, 56 SO-62*° 

Editorial Board, 1957-1958, The, 57 FM-23* 

Elected at Los Angeles. New Officers 1958-1960, 58 AM-2 

Executive Commitiece Inspects the New Headquarters Office, 57 F M-40* 

Federated State Units and Thew Presidents, The, 57 AM 

For the Good of the Order (Ernst), 57 JJ-23 

For the Good of the Order (MENC Members Symposium) SO.42, 
57 ND-36, 58 Jan-44, 58 FM-62, 58 AM-30, 58 JJ-3 

How I Found the Eastern Conference (Bryant), 57 Jan-12 

In Nineteen Thirty-Two, 56 SO-28 

MENC Biennial Convention at Los Angeles, 58 Jan-37, 71, 

MENC Biewnial Convention Program, 58 FM-5-20, 100-103 

MENC Convention wm Pasadena, 57 FM-34 

MENC Division Elections—1957, 57 JJ-20 

MENC 1958 Convention Program, 57 ND-4€ 

MENC 1958 Division Planning and Leadership Conferences a 
Convention & JJ-39 
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Southern Musie Edueators Plan for Roanoke 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION, APRIL 3-7. 1959 


raw i r the season ahead and for the 1959 biennial con school and senior high school levels. This affords a challenge 
venti f the MENC Southern Division which will meet in) and opportunity which Southern music educators accept with 

Roanoke, Virginia, April 3-7, more than fifty music educa enthusiasm 
' twelve thern states assembled October 17-19, 1958 Other features announced include a Virginia Music Educa 
Part of the two-day periv« is devoted to study groups such as tors Association program with the All-State Band, Orchestra and 
are neture el 1 hve ‘ wr vere held at the University of Chorus, and a host city program provided by the Roanoke schools 
1 Extensi Center, Athens Other features include actual live telecasts from the con ention 

\ nae ‘ ‘ made for the Roanoke schools to be closed program 

, | the « ention. Approximately 700 local teachers Details about the convention program and results of the planning 
art t tive t it day with a general sessio conterence as well as more pictures will be published il the 


} 


rh y ind clini it the elementary, junior hig next issue of the JOURNAI 


AT THE LEFT, reading from 
very farthest left around the 
tab'e clockwise: Gerald Lewis, 
Arlington, Va.; Daniel S. Hool- 
ey, Statesboro, Ga.; Marie 
Hutchinson (group chairman), 
president Tennessee MEA, 
Kingsport, Tenn.; Earl E. 
Beach, president MENC South- 
ern Division, East Carolina 
State College, Greenville, N.C.; 
Walter C. Minniear (group re- 
corder), president Louisiana 
MEA, Shreveport, La.; Lois 
Laverne Schnoor, Tallahasse, 
Fla.; Richard Duncan, West 
Virginia University, Morgan- 
town: J. R. White, assistant 
principal, Jefferson High 
School, directing chairman of 
convention, Roanoke, Va.; Don 
C. Rebinson, East Point (Ful- 
ton County), Ga.; Robert G. 
Eakle, Georgia editor, Columbus. 



























rWo of the five Southern Plan- 
ning Conference study groups 
are shown here. At right read 
ing clockwise around table be- 
ginning at left: Mary Britt, 
Bay Minette, Ala.; Ed Cleino, 
University of Ala. University, 
Ala.: Anne Grace O'Callaghan, 
past president MENC Southern 
Division, Atlanta, Ga.; Irvin 
Cooper, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla.; Glenn 
Starnes (group recorder), pres- 
ident North Carolina MEA, 
Durham, N.C.; Richard Wellock 
(group chairman), president 
West Virginia MEA, Athens, 
West Virginia; Edson lerry, 
Meridian, Miss.; Roger Phelps, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Wiley L 
Housewricht, past president 
MENC Southern Division, chair- 
man Editorial Board, Music 
Educators Journal, Florida 
Mate University, Tallahassee; 
Walter E. Steinhaus, Macon, Ga 








MENC 1959 
CONVENTIONS 


Six helpful and inspiring conventions—each 
program especially tailored to fit the needs of Southwestern 
its MENC area by the Division officers, leader- 
ship conference and convention hosts. In due DIVISION 
time you will receive through the mail infor- 
mation about the program for your Division, 
and also an official sleeping room reserva- Feb. 22-25, 1959 
tion form. Similar material for any or all of 
se . Maer ® ichi $s 
the other five Divisions will be supplied as Wichita, Kansa 
soon as available if requested from the MENC —— os 


headquarters office. 



























Headquarters for 
Meetings, Registration, 


Exhibits: 


Eastern 
Buffalo Statler Hilton 


Southwestern 
University of Wichita 
Fine Arts Center 
Vorthwest 
Seattle Olympic Hotel 


For Sleeping Room 
Reservations 


If you have not already received 
an official hotel room reservation 
form for your favorite conven- 
tion, you can secure one from 
the MENC Headquarters Office in 
Washington. Correspondence re- 
garding reservations for the re- 
spective Division conventions 
should be addressed, as follows: 


Western 
South High School, 
5.3... 
Southern 
Hotel Roanoke 
Vorth Central 
Conrad Hilton Hotel 


Eastern — Mrs. Evelyn McCarthy, 
Housing Committee, Room 410, 155 
Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Southwestern—Hotel Lassen Reser- 
vation Dept., First & Market Sts., 
Wichita 2, Kans. 

Vorthwest—Olympic Western Hotel, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

Western — William D. Backman, 
Chamber of Commerce, Box 329, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Southern—Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va. 
Vorth Central—Edward Gans, Res- 
ervations Manager, Conrad Hilton, 


North Central meh 


DIVISION 





You are welcome to write to your headquarters office for 
information regarding your Division convention or any of 


May 7-10, 1959 the other five. Address: Music Educators National Confer- 


. Ss ence, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. €. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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An Lfficient Choral Director... 








... at Work 


{7 W ORK? Yes. At work. But there's no law that says you can’t use up-to-date ways 
to do your work and have a good time while you re at it 

The choral director in the picture, for instance, is evaluating new choral musi: quickly 
easily, pleasantly, intelligently, accurately, comfortably, economically, sensibly, 
and considerately, using Shawnee Press Reference Recordings 

Considerately because even his family enjoys hearing what is, in effect, 
a recorded concert of choral musi« so much nicer than the hours of part-plunking that 
used to go on around the house before the days of Shawnee Press Reference Recordings 

You can do exactly the same thing, without cost 

Recordings and complete full-size scores of 158 titles are now available on loan 
for thirty days at no charge. Ten long-play record albums: five albums of Choral Music 
for the Worship Service; three albums of Concert Music; and two albums of Choral Music for 
Younger Singers; all recorded under the musical direction of Dr. Earl Willhoite 
to give you a better way to select new materials 

These ten albums of Shawnee Press Reference Recordings are described, 
with complete lists of titles, and complete information as to how you can borrow them for 30 days 

at no charge in our newest Catalog of Shawnee Press Reference Recordings 
Write today for a copy of this Catalog, using the coupon below 
You'll find that selecting music this way is quicker, easier, more pleasant, more intelligent, 


more accurate, more comfortable, more economical, more sensible, and certainly more considerate 


Quick now. Reach for the scissors! 


Shawnee Tesi ine. 


Delaware Water Gop, Pennsylvania 


Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Please send me, at no charge, your new Catalog of Shawnee 


Press Referenc € Rec ordings 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES 


MARGUERITE V. HOOD 
KARL D. ERNST 


ROSE 


MARIE GRENTZER 


WILEY HOUSEWRIGHT 


an . . 
Three books are now in print—KINDERGARTEN, BOOK SEVEN and Book E1GHT— 


levels where 


KINDERGARTEN 
Compiled and edited by 


Rose Marie Grentzer 
Marguerite V. Hood 


3.50 net* 

















It is hard to imagine a kindergarten without music. Most 
of the responses that music brings seem to fit naturally 
into the atmosphere of learning, growth, freedom, self- 
expression, independence, and healthy activity that char- 
acterizes this childhood group. This is a book of songs 
and varied music activities which many kindergarten 
children and teachers have enjoyed. There are many fa- 


miliar songs and games, as well as new ones, with brief 


suggestions preceding each song. Opportunities to par- 
ticipate and grow are on every page, enchanting song 
plays, delightful music for quiet listening, and a compre- 


hensive index. 


Bowmar Records for these books 


Two 78 rpm record albums have been produced for each 
of these three books by Bowmar Records, leading manu- 
facturers of educational records. The records provide an 
opportunity to observe different voice types, fine enun- 
ciation and style, and an awareness of instrumental tone 
color through skillful accompaniments. The albums may be 
secured from Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 29, California or their distributors. KINDER- 
GARTEN albums, 4.95 each; SeveN and EIGHT, 5.95 each. 


Write for copies of these books on approval. 


there exists an immediate 


} wire 


— 





need for fresh, teachable material. 


—_jl Ss Book seven 
BOOK EIGHT 
Compiled and edited by 

Karl D. Ernst 
Hartley D. Snyder 
Alex H. Zimmerman 


each 2.75 net* 


HARD 














nN 





Music in grades seven and eight is of great importance 
in the curriculum of the American school, for it is usu- 
ally at this level that the average pupil has his last expe- 
rience with formal music instruction. In most schools 
only those pupils with special talent for performance con- 
tinue with the program of music electives. What happens 
in the required general music classes of grades seven and 
eight will in large measure determine the level of Amer- 


ica’s musical culture. 


Here then are two books for students, offering a variety 
of music activities. Foremost is the singing of many uni- 
son and easy part songs, including familiar ones in a 
**new dress” to serve the voice changes that occur at this 
age. There is an extensive use of all kinds of instruments, 
with other paraftlel experiences in rhythm, harmony, music 
history and listening. Easy accompaniments are included 


but care has been taken to present a clean, open page. 


A Manual for Teachers for Book SEVEN and Book E1GuH1 
is a concise booklet of suggestions for teaching a balanced 
program and some basic concepts on music and the young 


1.00 net’ 


adolescent. 


“Net prices can be allowed only on quantity textbook orders from 


dealers and educational institutions. 


Summy-Birchard Publishing Co. « 1834 Ridge Ave. « Evanston °* Illinois 





